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INSURE YOUR INSURANCE 
FOR THE FUTURE 


A secure and happy autumn of life can easily be secured by the fore- 
handed buyer of insurance if he secures one of the new 


‘“‘Multiform”’ policies, built to meet and overcome adverse 
conditions, issued by the company that for healthy growth 
broke all records heretofore made by American com- 
panies. A wonderful record—a wonderful organiza- 
tion—it’s alive. | 


The new “Multiform” Policy Bridges the present period of abnor- 








mal expense as nothing else can do, and actually makes it possible for 





the insured man to Increase His Line, in the face of adverse financial 
conditions, and insure his insurance for the future. 





The “Multiform” is designed to meet the strain of present conditions 
of high taxes, high living costs and patriotic demands on the income, 
particularly of those men who have not profited by war activities. 


It enables the insured to carry a full line at half of standard partici- 


pating rate during the first five years and yields full standard values at 
maturity. 
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Will the President Lift the Veil? 


By William Marion Reedy 


Y the time this copy of REEDy’s Mirror is 
in the hands of its readers, President 
Wilson will be saying something to the 

people of this country—giving a final ac- 
counting of his stewardship beyond sea of 
those hopes of theirs he set out to bring to 
fulfilment. 


He insists, as I understand, that the treaty 
of peace with Germany, embodying the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, shall be ac- 
cepted and ratified by the United States Sen- 
ate exactly as it is written, without amend- 
ment, substitution or reservation. 


With the objections to the treaty and the 
league that have been advanced by the Re- 
publican opposition in the Senate, I have no 
sympathy. That opposition is in the main 
jingoistic. The contention that his country 
comes out of the small end of the horn of 
the Paris conference, that this nation is at the 
mercy of its co-signatories, bound to support 
their militarism and imperialism but limited 
in its own military power, is fantastic. That 
we surrender our sovereignty any more than 
such sovereignty is surrendered in the agree- 
ments of all treaties is a misrepresentation. 
We are still master of our fate and captain 
of our soul. We are engaged in a pact to 
submit to discussion all causes of war be- 
tween nations, but our engagements are such 
that they are invalid without representative 
sanction. We cannot engage in any war un- 
less our congress decrees it. We cannot ac- 
cept mandatories without the same approval. 
We are pledged only to assist the other nations 
in the league against external aggression, and 
that only, by action of congress, and we are 
not committed to aid them in suppressing 
domestic insurrection or revolution. We give 
up nothing of our Monroe Doctrine main- 
taining the inviolability of this hemisphere 
against European aggression. We are not the 
catspaw of European states. ‘The covenant 
justifies no such fears’as have been expressed 
by Senators Borah, Knox, Lodge, Poindexter, 
Reed, Sherman and others. President Wil- 
son need say but little in response to their 
criticism that we have subordinated our con- 
stitution to a super-state. 

But the President must give some time to 
an answer to the criticism of liberal as dis- 
tinct from reactionary Americans. This 
latter criticism is based on moral grounds, 
and morality is the essence of Wilsonian 
statesmanship. In substance the _ liberals, 
many of whom are radicals, say that the 
treaty and the league are a violation of the 
President’s pledge to the Germans and to the 
world. ‘They say that the Germans yielded 
to the fourteen points of the President’s 
peace formula and those proposals have been 
violated in the instrument the Germans 
signed protestingly under the pressure of 
force majeure. ‘The contention of liberalism 
is that the peace imposed upon Germany pro- 
vides for annexations and for the exaction 
of indemnity in the guise of reparations. 
Germany is kept out of the league. German 
people in certain provinces are to live for 
years under martial law by foreigners, or 
working in the Saar mines with France for 


taskmaster. German colonies are parceled 
out among Great Britain, France and Japan. 
Poland gets access to the sea through the 
Danzig “corridor,” but there is no access to 
the sea for Austria or the states into which 
Austro-Hungary are broken up, or Switzer- 
land. Germany is afforded no opportunity 
for adequate resumption of production or 
trade. Those activities are multifariously re- 
stricted and all her former commercial 
treaties are scrapped. She is as badly crip- 
pled in this respect as China under the con- 
cessions exacted by Japan. This is violence 
rather than justice, even though we concede 
that Germany should pay for the damage she 
did in the war. France gets territory, Japan, 
too; Great Britain and the United States get 
a grip on Germany’s trade. German compe- 
tition is strangled. This does not accord with 
the President’s proposal of equality of trade 
conditions. Nor does the action of the con- 
ferees with regard to Austria and Poland ac- 
cord to some millions of Germans the right 
of self-determination of allegiance. Neither 
treaty nor covenant takes one tiniest step in 
the direction of the abolition of tariffs and 
the institution of free trade, without which 
there can be no permanent peace. The Presi- 
dent gave the world to understand that the 
peace terms and the covenant of the league 
would not destroy Germany, yet they all but 
do that very thing; they cripple and exhaust 
not the junker autocracy upon whom we 
made war, but the German people against 
whom we said we had no grievance. We said 
we would treat them fairly and give them a 
chance to rehabilitate themselves if they over- 
threw their autocratic government. They 
did that thing and now we are not keeping 
faith with them. We have set up new states 
to hem them in, and those states, as some sus- 
pect, “are to serve,” as the London Nation 
says, “as outworks of a French military 
hegemony in Europe.” ‘The President spoke 
of disarmament. Only Germany is disarmed, 
and in this country we are told that we are to 
have a standing army of 500,000 men. AI- 
most all of Germany’s shipping is taken and 
she can trade only with a few small neutral 
nations. 

These are not the terms—not to amplify 
further—that liberals in this country ex- 
pected. Not for love of Germany or for the 
German people do such liberals make pro- 
test, but for love of this country and regard 
for its word of honor. Such a peace, with 
Germany outlawed from the League of Na- 
tions, cannot mean permanent peace, but 
only more war. Germany will plot for re- 
venge. She can be prevented from doing this 
only by protracted military surveillance that 
will drive her into alliance with Russia, like- 
wise made a pariah. The two nations will be 
made breeding places of revolution. To keep 
both nations down and under will mean mili- 
tarism, yes and thinly disguised conscription, 
and meanwhile the reparation payments will 
trickle slowly forth, while the people of the 
victor nations will be more and more op- 
pressed by taxation to maintain the strangle 
hold upon the vanquished, The people of the 
victor nations will not long consent to such 
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oppression of another people. There will be 
revolt against it. 

Now common-sense folk in this country 
know that the President went out to get a 
fairer peace. They want to know from him 
why and how he failed, what were the neces- 
sities of his situation that compelled him to 
yield his principle that it was our duty to be 
just to those to’. whom we did not want to be 
just. They understand France’s fear and 
hatred and Great Britain’s natural solicitude 
for the holding together of her far-flung em- 
pire. They know that the result of negotia- 
tion in politics is not justice but compromise. 
They know, too, that “nothing is served as 
hot as it is cooked” and that this applies not 
only to a concoction of an idealist peace but 
to a treaty and a covenant of constriction 
upon a formidable enemy. They know that 
the virtue of the peace and the league, as 
well as their vice, lies in the application of 
them. If the President will tell us why he 
could not get the peace he sought we shall 
understand. He can tell us how it was that 
the secret treaties between the allies super- 
seded his proposals and why war is made 
on Russia when Russia has only set up a 
republic, of a peculiar character perhaps, but 
still a republic of a kind, and is not making 
war upon us. He can tell us why Japan had 
to have what the Germans held in Shantung, 
when Shantung belongs to China. He can ex- 
plain how the German colonies are to be dis- 
posed of and why. He can explain why, 
when he found that the secret treaties blocked 
his efforts, he did not leave the conference. 
He can show us how the covenant saucer is 
to be used to cool off the heat of the draught 
handed Germany in the treaty cup. We do 
not know how his compromises with the 
European situation, as he found it, were ar- 
rived at. ‘They certainly were not “openly 
arrived at.” He should unveil to us the se- 
crets of the conference that will explain why 
the common people who hailed him as world- 
savior six months ago are now complaining 
aud protesting that the peace does not come 
up to his plans and specifications. If Russia 
is tabu because Lenin and Trotzky won’t pay 
the French, English and American bondhold- 
ers, and Kolchak is recognized because he 
promises that he will, the people will appre- 
ciate the situation. If there are perfectly 
evident reasons to believe that Germany is 
to-day playing ’possum and may any day reor- 
ganize her scattered army and make a dash 
on France, emaciated by her loss of more than 
a million and a half men, people of this coun- 
try will understand why the terms are so 
harsh to Germany and this country must 
stand pledged to come to France’s assistance 
in the event of another sudden drive upon 
Paris. The President must take the Ameri- 
can people into his confidence and show that 
treaty and covenant are not only the best he 
could get, but better than they look. He can 
show us why it is that he has had to accept 
an outcome of his labors which we can only 
partially understand in the light of an Eng- 
lish statesman’s recent declaration that it is 
folly to expect that because we have drafted 
a League of Nations all the old machinery 
of private and secret understandings between 
powers must be thrown on the junk pile. He 
can make it clear why the world can’t aban- 
don armaments and all the rest of war pre- 
paredness until it finds out whether the 
League of Nations will work. 


The President cannot tell us that what he 
brings home is what he started out to get. He 
cannot convince us that the peace is a peace 
of the fourteen points. No amount of in- 
genious and eloquent dialectic can make us 
swallow that. We have but to read the treaty 
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and the fourteen points together to discover 
that the points are all bent and blunted. The 
peace cannot be jammed down our throats, 
without explanation. And the only influence 
that can whip the senate into line is the in- 
fluence of the liberals, because they are for 
peace that will prevent war. Republican 
senators want no such thing. They want a 
peace that will let this country in on the ex- 
ploitation of the world, that will foster tariffs, 
that will enable us to pick our flints and keep 
our powder dry and put no insuperable ob- 
stacle in the way of war any old time there 
may be anything in it for us. The masses 
of this country are against war. ‘They want 
a League of Nations that will prevent war. 
They want one that will work out to the ends 
so appealingly set forth by the President and 
so far as possible by his proposed means to 
that end. ‘The President must show that what 
he offers them is a league that will permit of 
modification of the terms of peace and one 
that is not merely a new form of the old 
Holy Alliance. How is the league to become 
more of a people’s than a governments’ 
league? That is a prime question Mr. Wil- 
son must answer. If he answers right, the 
people will see to it that the Senate will ratify 
the treaty. If the people are not convinced 
by the President that the league will work 
out to a peace, with Germany and Russia in 
the family of nations, the treaty will fail. And 
if the treaty fails here, goodbye to the League 
of Nations. Revolution will tear the Eu- 
ropean league to pieces. Those riots of sol- 
diers in England against going back to the 
continent and assignment to service in India 
are significant. Equally significant are the 
resolutions of British and French workers 
against the exclusion of Germany from the 
league, and against the blockade of Russia. 
French troops mutinied in Russia. British 
troops there are insubordinate. Our own men 
there said they wanted to go home because 
the war they enlisted for was over. Our 
troops want to get out of Germany. The sol- 
diers come from the people. They all want 
peace. They want one that will not incite 
more war. And the people of the United 
States must be told why the President’s is 
such a peace. They are not different from 
other people and if they feel that the peace 
is a sham, that it merely consolidates con- 
quest and facilitates the cutting up of the 
earth as a melon, they will insist that the 
senate shall throw it out. . The people don’t 
want a peace to cinch world-trade, or a peace 
that will keep millions of Germans, for 
twenty years, poor and hungry, that big in- 
terests may profit. If the President is only 
fifty per cent right the people will stand by 
him and make the Senate do so, too. 


The trouble with the treaty is the fact that 
there has never been any explanation of why 
it is so different from what the people have 
been led to expect. The people are not radi- 
cal, but conservative. They will approve the 
treaty if the President will tell them plainly, 
frankly why he could not put over the peace 
he told the world he wanted. If he does that 
the peoples of the other nations as well as of 
our own will accept the result and set to work 
to make sure that their governments reshape 
the double document nearer to the world’s 
desire. By utter honesty now Woodrow 
Wilson can show all the world why and to 
what extent he failed and give all the people 
the knowledge whereby they can make 
straight the crookedness worked into the pact 
by the old secret diplomacy of strategy and 
barter. Thus he may yet make this compro- 
mise peace the peace he had in mind and 
heart when he went abroad. Frankness is all, 
for him, for all, in this hour. 


Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Science a Devil’s Tool 
IRPLANES that “hop” the Atlantic jn 
a few hours; dirigible balloons that do 
the same trick in a few days; new 
gases that will annihilate whole populations 
of cities and armies in the field; more power- 
ful explosives—these are the arguments for 
preparation for future wars. They are really 
tremendous arguments for some arrangement 
like the League of Nations for the preserva- 
tion of peace. Civilized mankind must not 
use science for the perfection of “the mys- 
tery of murder.” But the navy advertise- 
ments call for more boys to man the ships. 
The boys are to receive the education of for- 
eign travel, and they are to meet “lots of nice 
girls.” The army wants privates for service 
abroad, It advertises that those who enlist 
now will be the “officers in the next war.” 
Let us have anything that bears the remotest 
resemblance to a peace league of nations in 
order to put a stop to this sort of thing. 
° 
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° 
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Suffrage and the Death Penalty 


Missouri's legislature has ratified the 





woman suffrage amendment to the Fed- 
eral constitution. This is a_ step for- 
ward. But the same legislators have rein- 


stituted capital punishment in this state. That 
is a long leap backward. Acceptance of the 
idea of the former should have implied the 
rejection of the latter. Capital punishment 
does not stop the commission of the crimes 
against which it is directed. Its failure was 
the cause of its progressive abolition, There 
is hope that the woman vote will abolish it 
again, but the hope is not so strong as it 
was as we ponder the news that five thousand 
women witnessed the Dempsey-Willard prize 
fight, showing again that the female of the 
species is at least as deadly as the male. 


Fistic Fakery 

THAT grand fistic encounter at Toledo 
on the Fourth of July—what was it? Readers 
of RreEepy’s Mrrror who remembered what 
[I wrote last year at this time about Bat 
Masterson’s exposures of the  crooked- 
ness" of the fighting game in the Morning 
Telegraph did not wager anything on the 
result. Willard went into the ring in such 
poor condition that even the pugilistic editors 
talked about it for days before the event. He 
got his $100,000 of the people’s money and 
took three rounds of punishment, though he 
thought some of quitting in the first round. 
Dempsey now goes on to fortune as a fighting 
champion until it shall be time for him to 
make a financial killing on his own defeat. 
Why do the newspapers play up the big 
fighting game? They know that it is not 


straight. But the suckers like to be 
“trimmed.” Apparently Barnum was right. 
eh 


North Dakota’s Picnic 


THE Non-Partisan League laws in North 
Dakota under which the state goes into 
banking and grain storage and milling and 
hail insurance and other kinds of business 
have been sustained in a popular referendum. 
The majority by which they were sustained 
was very small. The decision is hardly more 
satisfactory for stability than those five-to- 
four decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court as to the constitutionality of progres- 
sive legislation. The laws may be repealed 
before they can get into operation long 
enough to prove either their merit or demerit. 
All of which is no reason for abandoning such 
social experimentation. It means only that 
extreme forms of socialism are going to have 
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, hard time getting by the watchfulness of 
individualism in this country. However 
much the people may see visions and dream 
dreams of Utopian conditions, the fact is that 
the people want less government and not 
more. ‘There are many good things in the 
North Dakota programme and all of them 
are honestly intended for human betterment. 
Most of them will “stick’’ because they have 
been found to work well in other states and 
in foreign countries. Such of them as may 
be impracticable will not last. Common sense 
will smash them. Oh, but think of the cost! 
What of it! The people vote to tax them- 
selves to support such things. The possible 
benefits make the risk worth the expense, and 
the experience gained is valuable. That the 
popular method of trial and error under con- 
stitutional forms is better than red revolution 
cannot be denied, and frequent popular mis- 
takes are no-argument at all against the 
proposition that people shall make their own 
laws rather than have those laws handed to 
them by superidr persons always fixing the 
law so it will enable the few to ride on the 
backs of the many. North Dakota is all right. 
She is going ahead demonstrating popular 
government, upon the whole very weil, even 
if for a time it is farmer government exclu- 
sively for the benefit of farmers. All the 
other people will get rid of that classism as 
the farmers are showing how to get rid of 
banking and lawyer and_ railroad classism, 
and the process will work out finally into giv- 
ing everybody a fair show by the abolition of 
privilege in all its forms. The rest of the 
country profits by North Dakota's adventures, 
and the North Dakota farmers and_ other 
folk are having a lot of high class fun, for 
which they are paying cheerfully. They are 
justifying rather than discrediting direct leg- 
islation and approximately pure democracy in 
sifting out proposals that are theoretically at- 
tractive and they will find and keep the good. 
There is and there should be no complaint by 
any democratic person against the North 
Dakota variety of “Bolshevism.” 
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Trying the War Lords 

It was the German State made the war. 
That state has been tried, condemned and 
executed in ordeal by battle. It is dead. Let 
the dead bury the dead. History will take 
care of fixing responsibility for the war and 
as each official of the old German order ex- 
culpates himself and indicts some one else 
all the facts will be made known, It is folly 
to martyrize the Kaiser and his understrap- 
pers. Already his sons are indulging in 
heroics, offering themselves for sacrifice in 
their father’s stead. This does not promise 
the obliteration of the old Germany. The 
allies and ourselves are in a fair way to stain 
peace with vengeance. We said there were 
to be no reprisals for Teutonic barbarity. Let 
us keep our word. Leave the Kaiser and his 
crew to themselves and to those thorns that 
prick and sting.them in reflection upon their 
defeat and their topplement from glory to 
world-execration. ‘That would be in harmony 
with our professions upon entering the war 
and our promises as to the terms of peace. 
Why should our vanquishing of German 
savagery transform us into German savages ? 
And in what way is it proposed that trial and 
punishment of the war lords will take any 
burden off the backs of any people concerned 
in the war? Let us have peace! 
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Walsh for Senator 


FRANK P, WatsH as Democratic candi- 
date for United States Senator from Mis- 
souri would defeat any Republican. He 
Would get the votes of both Democratic and 
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Republican democrats. He has helped both 
the farmer and the city worker. He has car- 
ried political over into industrial democracy. 
He is in step with world-progress. The 
Democratic machine may not want this doer 
of democracy, preferring some gabbler and 
juggler of democratic phrases, some hand-to- 
mouth politician whose idea of statesman- 
ship is deals and dickers with petty legisla- 
tive bosses. But the people of Missouri want 
a he-man for senator, one who has ideas, not 
an appetite for a fancy job. Mr. Walsh is 
not the man who would be anybody's or any 
class’ senator, but everybody's. He’s the kind 
wanted to help shape our social and economic 
reconstruction, because he has thought about 
it and worked at it. He is not a politician— 
which is all to the good. But he is a man 
opposed to carrying over into peace the, re- 
pressions and suppressions, the governmental 
meddlings with private affairs which are ex- 
cused as necessary evils attendant upon the 
great evil of war. For Missouri, it’s Frank 
Walsh for senator—or a Republican. 
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Save Municipal Opera 
SrorM and flood have interfered disas- 


trously with this city’s undertaking in munic- 
ipal opera. ‘The elements have kept the peo- 
pie away from three weeks’ excellent presen- 
tations in the theater in Forest Park and held 
the receipts down to sums that spell financial 
failure if the attendance is not to be exten- 
sively increased. This fine work of commu- 
nity play must not be permited to become a 
fiasco. The public must save the city’s 
aesthetic credit by patronizing the offerings 
for the remainder of the season. The pub- 
lic will get its money’s worth. It will see and 
hear excellent individual and ensemble act- 
ing and singing in a setting unsurpassed for 
beauty anywhere in the world. It were a 
great shame upon us if we should by our 
lethargic neglect bring defeat upon the 
efforts of the hundreds of men and women 
who have werked so devotedly to do 
something worth while for the delectation of 
their fellows, The city would suffer incalcul- 
ably in the opinion of the intelligent and ap- 
preciative people of the whole country if at 
the end of the season it should be made plain 
that there is no sustaining sympathy here for 
such an adventure in collective participation 
in art expression. There is nothing else the 
city offers that should draw a public of good 
taste away from the operatic performances 
al fresco, staged and conducted in accordance 
with the best traditions and the newer ideas 
of the lighter drama set to music. People 
cannot be expected to go to light operas as a 
civic duty only, but in this matter duty coin- 
cides with the experiencing of the higher 
gratification. ‘The operas in the woods, in the 
jewelled night, give rest for the body and 
exercise for the lighter emotions and expan- 
sion of the spirit. The season can be saved 
from culmination in a calamitous deficit if the 
people of the city will only realize that by 
failing to co-operate by attendance they will 
not only advertise the municipality as ineffi- 
cient in enterprise, and themselves as sodden 
indifferentists to an aesthetic effort neglect 
of which is proclamation of invincible ignor- 
ance. Go to the municipal opera and you will 
be doing something for St. Louis, but more 
for yourself, O citizen and citizeness! 


ofoofe 
Privilege in Potation 
AN excruciating iniquity of prohibition as 
we are having it under the war-time act is 
that it is another example of a law for the 
poor man that is no law for the rich man. 
The person of means has stocked up on beers 
and whiskeys and wines. ‘The rich men’s 
clubhouses must have floors and_ walls 
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propped lest they collapse with the weight of 
booze stored in those structures, The clubs 
have rented store rooms in which to keep 
the liquors for their well-to-do members. ‘The 
law cannot touch that Jiquor. Constructively 
it belongs to the individual members, for each 
one of whom, for present purposes, the club 
is his home and his home is his castle. ‘The 
rich may revel to their hearts’ and stomachs’ 
content. Of course the poor could have or- 
ganized clubs, too, and stored drink against 
oncoming times of thirst—that is if they had 
the price. They have not the price. Where 
some few of them have organized clubs for 
assuagement of the dry aesophagus, the au- 
thorities have raided them and broken them 
up. The lid is clamped down upon the 
worker, but is lifted for the swell. War-time 
prohibition operates as still another example 
of special privilege. The wealthy still have 
their personal liberty as to bibation, but the 
poor man’s personal liberty in this respect is 
stamped out. The poor man’s club is closed. 
The rich man’s club is open and the waiting 
list of applicants for membership lengthens 
out wondrously. Dives’ cellars are full of 
stimulating distilments ; Lazarus can get noth- 
ing to wet his whistle without inducing some- 
one to violate the law. And Lazarus is no 
more a drunkard than is Dives. If the rich 
man has a right to drink, provided he is will- 
ing to pay for it, the poor man has the same 
right. If there be anything good in drink the 
poor man has a right to share in that good, 
and no law should keep him out of his right. 
So far as drink may be an evil it is as much 
an evil when indulged in by the rich as when 
indulged in by the poor. There should be no 
distinction between the two men in the oper- 
ation of the law. But there is a distinction 
and it is one that can only result in intensifi- 
cation of class antagonism. What respect can 
poor men have for law when they find that the 
rich man is above and beyond the law that 
limits the liberty and even constricts the per- 
sonality of the man who can’t get a drink 
because he hasn’t got the requisite amount of 
money to exempt him from the incidence of 
the law. The poor man must deny himself 
gratification in order to win the war—after 
the war is over. The rich man is under no 
such compulsion, Pleasure is denied the one, 
but heightened by the sense of its exclusive- 
ness of enjoyment for the other. The Spar- 
tan helotry were as well or better off than the 
American worker under prohibition. ‘lhe 
drunken helot might forget his slavery, but 
the American worker is reminded contin- 
ually that he is not to be trusted with the 
means of escape from himself through the 
exaltation that lies in the cup. He cannot 
have beer with his lunch, but the pursy plute 
can have all the imported champagne he can 
drink, at $20 per quart. It is doubtful even 
that the poor man may have beer of 2.75 per 
cent alcohol or wines so light that nothing 
ponderable or potable exists ’twixt them and 
lukewarm hydrant water. Prohibition is put 
upon him before prohibition comes into legal 
effect by constitutional amendment, but not 
upon his richer “brother.” The excuse that 
the grain used in making liquor is needed for 
public food supply in war emergency is a 
palpable fake. Our grain is going abroad for 
liquor-making in Europe. The President has 
recommended the lifting of the ban on light 
beers and light wines, but congress pays no 
attention to the country’s commander-in-chief 
when he suggests a modification of a war 
measure. Congress not only heeds not the 
President, but it purposes designating as in- 
toxicating beverages drinks that are not in- 
toxicating at all, But congress does nothing 
to provide for search and seizure of liquors 
held in the homes and clubs of the wealthy. 
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“The man with the dough” has tpso facto an 
“immunity bath” as to prohibition, though he 
bathe in budge. All this is an abominable 
blasphemy against equality under the law. 
It is a fostering factor of anarchy. It can 
only breed social hatreds. If prohibition is 
good or bad it is good or bad for everybody. 
If it is the law, good or bad, let it be the law 
bearing equally on everybody. If the law 
make fish of one and fowl! of another it is no 
law in the proper sense of law. It is a 
damnable blend of privilege on the one hand 
and persecution on the other. So administered 
ft will bring upon us social ruin greater than 
was ever imminent from the drink evil at its 
evilest. 


creeks 


The Strike-Breaker Lady 
THE swellest lady job I know of is being 
a telephone operator during a strike. Bonus 
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pay, to the office and home again in an auto- 
mobile, luncheon the best the best caterer can 
offer, and no need to worry if the telephone 
subscriber kicks at slow service. Then there 
are the stylish operators brought from out- 
side the city, living at the best hotels and 
putting on all kinds of dog. And all the 
petty telephone company official young men 
are so attentive, so considerate, so shielding. 
It’s so much nicer to be loyal and sheltered 
than to be walking up and down with a 
“Don’t Work” placard hung about your neck 
or waist, in front of an exchange entrance, 
on picket duty, shouting “Yellow” and other 
unlady-like words at girls who continue on 


the job. Yes, the strike-breaking phone 
operator’s life is a happy one, while it 
lasts. It’s real elegant in fact. . Working 


under strike conditions is such a_ pleasure. 


There’s money for nice clothes, for you don 
even have to pay car-fare. There are police. 
men to watch you and prevent any strikine 
‘“Bolshevixen” from jabbing a ‘hat pin into 
you as you get into or out of your car—which 
of course is pronounced “cah.” Then there 
are the auto joy-rides, for the fresh air, twice 
a day. That is the life. Of course, “com. 
mon” girls you used to go with cut you in 
your home neighborhood, but who are they? 
Just common, that’s all. Gee, but it’s nice to 
be like a girl in one of those Saturday Evening 
Post novels—a working-girl queen. And yet 
fellows talk to you about oppressed labor. | 
don't see anything like that in my job. Every- 
thing and everybody's just lovely—except 
those “tacks” with placards on them that cry 
out “Scab!” But who would demean herself 
by noticing such as they? Huh! 


Republican Presidential Possibilities 


AST week some space was devoted to 

a consideration of “Democratic Presi- 

dential Possibilities” in the next elec- 
tion. Some speculation of the same kind as 
to Republican presidential possibilities may 
be interesting, if not profitable. One party is 
no better off than the other in the matter of 
supply of big men. These be the times of the 
epigoni-—if you listen to what the commenta- 
tors say, forgetting that few men are great to 
their contemporaries. 

The Republicans have no man to compare 
with Woodrow Wilson, admitting all that may 
be said about him by those who dislike him. 
The fact is that he was the head and front 
of the war, and the war was successful, even 
though it be contended that the peace is not. 
No Republican stands out either as do Secre- 
tarv of War Baker and Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels, though they, too, may be fault- 
ed as to details of their administrations, Re- 
publicans were given little opportunity to 
achieve individual distinction in high places 
in the conduct of the war. What distinction 
they may acquire with regard to the peace is 
a matter to be determined by the outcome of 
the issue between the members of the party 
in the Senate, and the President. At present 
it would appear that the highest hope of the 
Republicans for 1920 is not to be worded in 
the statement that any particular Republican 
can be elected, but is expressed in the state- 
ment that the Democrats can be defeated by 
almost anyone. ‘The assumption is that not a 
personality but discontent and dissatisfaction 
due to war-burdens, resentment of bureau- 
cracy, restlessness under Mr. Wilson’s one- 
man power will overthrow the present admin- 
istration. But that assumption will “blow up” 
if the President should win in his fight with 
the Republican Senate over the treaty and the 
covenant. ‘The Republicans, as they see it, 
can make a good platform in support of a 
change, but they need, too, a man to appeal 
to the people. Have they got one? 


By common consent Mr. Elihu Root is the 
ablest Republican. No need to demonstrate 
his outstanding superiority in statesmanship. 
But he is held generally to be too old for 
the place. More than that, he is believed to 
be too conservative for the time. Those who 
do not like him would put it that he is too 
much the champion of the special interests 
that have weaseled our democracy into an 
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ineffective disguise for an oligarchic plutoc- 
racy. President Wilson gave Mr. Root an 
opportunity in sending him to Russia to hold 
the Revolution in line for the Allies. Mr. 
Root failed to score. He did not size up the 
Russian situation correctly. His report there- 
on was a magnificent demonstration of fu- 
ality. It had hardly been filed when Russia 
was lost to the cause to which it was his 
mission to hold her faithful, No other Ameri- 
can statesman appears to have sensed the con- 
ditions better than Mr. Root, but he was in 
the place where the blame for failure had to 
fall upon him. Indeed, the sending of him 
to Russia was a mistake, for upon his arrival 
he was confronted by the fact that the Rus- 
sian proletariat believed of him all the things 
that had been said against him by William 
Randolph Hearst and by the radical demo- 
crats of this country. Now we find Mr. Root 
in rather cautious opposition to the League of 
Nations and not at all the incarnation of such 
antagonism to the Wilson policies as is ex- 
pected of an opposition candidate. Mr. Root 
seems to be ruled out of consideration by the 
men who are controlling his party. Only re- 
cently he appeared again in the investigation 
of the treaty “leak” as the confidential man of 
Wall street. Such a man, however able and 
experienced, will not do for a candidate now. 


If it’s brains the party is looking for, there 
is Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachu- 
setts. The brains are conceded universally. 
But Mr. Lodge is held to be a New England 
Brahmin. He may think he is an Ameri- 
can democrat, but nobody else does or ever 
did. The best that Col. Roosevelt could say 
of him on this score—and the men were firm 
friends—was that Lodge thought himself a 
democrat. The Massachusetts man is con- 
sidered unavailable, not only for his deficiency 
in the matter of personal popularity, but be- 
cause he is thought to be too much of a pro- 
Briton. He has been driven from his rampant 
pro-Briticism lately by the necessity of oppos- 
ing President Wilson, but this deceives no one, 
except, possibly, himself. His present fear 
that this country has become the tool of British 
world-empire, does not consist with his rec- 
ord in the past as one who sees the world 
through British spectacles. Mr. Lodge does 
not appeal at all to the people of the Middle 
West and West from whom a Republican ma- 
jority must come. Though the friend of 





Roosevelt, he was always imperfectly pro- 
gressive, and he is today out of sympathy with 
that liberal Republicanism which opposes the 
league of Nations not because of failure to 
make the United States the political and com- 
mercial cock-o’-the-walk, but because it does 
not seem to conform to the professed liberal- 
ism of President Wilson’s formulations of 
purpose prior to his sitting in the game at 
Paris. Mr. Lodge would get the vote of the 
hardened protectionists and the hard peace ad- 
vocates, but nothing from the masses who 
are protesting against espionage and the dras- 
tic treatment of conscientious objectors. The 
vast majority of malcontents towards present 
conditions in this country would ignore Mr. 
lodge, if nominated, at the polls. 

Charles Evans Hughes is another able man 

—a statesman admittedly. But when he went 

in to the people. as Republican candidate in 
1916, “he gat no heat.” The most likeable of 
men in private intercourse, he has no pull at 
all with the crowd. As a jurist he is clear- 
minded, but as a candidate in 1916 he was 
cloudy. He was opposed to whatever Mr. 
Wilson had done, to whatever he might do. 
To the Wilsonian cry “He kept us out of 
war,” Mr. Hughes could say nothing as to 
what he would do. His candidacy was re- 
spectable but there was nothing infectious 
about his campaign and when the millionaire 
anti-suffrage ladies toured the West for him 
he was a goner. But why “evaluate” Mr. 
Hughes as a possible candidate? He is not 
being discussed by the politicians. If he is 
a “possibility,” he is a very remote one. 

How about Mr. William Howard Taft? 
He is immensely more popular as an ex-presi- 
dent than he was before he took on the “ex.” 
He certainly did his good, big, genial, tireless 
“bit” in the war. He helped force Wilson’s 
hand in the war. He was head of the Na- 
tional Security League. And when the war 
came he stood nobly by President Wilson in 
everything. He has continued to do this, ex- 
cept for the brief period of the congressional 
campaign, when he refused to assent to the 
idea that a vote against a Democrat was 4 
vote against the war. Mr. Taft stood with 
his party, though he would not bullyrag the 
President. Taft won the popular heart by 
his fairness to,Wilson, but even more by his 
magnaminity toward Roosevelt, who had de- 
stroyed him in 1912. If general liking of a 
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man’s personal traits could make a man the 
Republican nominee, Taft would win hands 
down. But Mr. Taft is too amiable. That 
i; what spoiled his presidential administra- 
tion. Entirely surrounded by men who could 
make him like them, he gave up everything 
to them. He surrendered to the Old Guard 
all that Roosevelt had gained from them. So 
it is urged he has been too amiable toward 
Wilson in the war, and too amiable towards 
the Wilson peace. Republicans who think it 
“the duty of an opposition to oppose” can- 
not abide Taft’s support of the League of 
Nations, though it was due to, his influence 
that the Knox assault upon the League and 
treaty was postponed. Mr. Taft warned the 
Republican Senate that the people want the 
League and the Republican Senators are pon- 
dering that warning yet. He has told them 
that the real opposition to the league is among 
the so-called “‘Bolsheviki,” and the Republi- 
can Senate must not play into the radicals’ 
hands. Taft has risen above party, yes; but 
he has given aid and comfort to the enemy 
party, and that is not good for him, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that he was 
backing up Wilson against the thunderings 
of Roosevelt. The late Colonel’s friends will 
not forgive that, and no more will the stand- 
patters now, but if the League should win. 
many Republicans would insist that Taft made 
success possible for it and claim that Repub- 
licans share in the honor of the accomplish- 
ment. ‘Taft would be a good candidate for 
the Leaguers in the party. His services on 
the War Labor Board, as joint chairman with 
Frank I). Walsh, would make an argument 
for Taft with the labor vote, but of course 
Taft could get no support from the active 
and numerous advocates of idealist peace. 
Doubtless big money could be raised in his 
behalf, but maybe not more than for any other 
Republican nominee. 

Qn every hand it is assumed that if Col. 
Roosevelt were alive he would be nominated. 
That is part of the glamour upon him of his 
untimely death. It was not so sure he was 
the choice before he died. His opposition to 
Wilson was deemed by some too strenuous. 
It was thought he was too sore because Wil- 
son kept him out of the war. But Roosevelt 
is only an academic speculation now. His 
influence persists, of course, but that influ- 
ence is divided. There are two men upon 
whom different factions maintain Roosevelt's 
spirit has descended. There is also the Roose- 
velt faction’s antagonism to Taft as a factor 
in the situation. So that Roosevelt is of, if 
not in. the race. 


We all know, first, that Gen. Leonard Wood 
Was a favorite of the Colonel. They were of 
like mind and manner towards our getting 
into the war, Gen. Wood was urging pre- 
paredness while Wilson was. still too proud 
to fight. ‘The General was not very tactful 
as to the President. He said lots of things 
that stung. Ile was contemptuous in tone. 
Then when the war came, Wood got no com- 
mand in Europe. He was set to, school-master- 
ing an army. When he did get to Europe 
ind back there came out criticisms of the army 
there that were attributed to Wood. What 
he Was supposed to have said was not help- 
ful to the morale of the American force. He 
sot his wires crossed with other generals. 
He was “in bad” with the administration, and 
“marooned” at Camp Funston. And after 
the armistice he was talking preparedness 
While the President was talking millennia! 


peace. Wood still talks of compulsory 
universal service. This latter is not 
good talk now. This country doesn’t 
Want compulsory universal = service, and 
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General Wood is unfortunate in that he 
is regarded as “a man with a grievance.” 
This country doesn’t make presidents out of 
such men. The party is not sure that the 
country is not dead set against a military can- 
didate and this indecision causes the Wood 
boom to lag and sag somewhat. Gen. Wood’s 
war-record is not overpowering. It is not 
picturesque enough to carry him through a 
convention on the strength of his “glory.” 


Politically Col. Roosevelt was sib to 
Hiram Johnson, Senator from California. It 
was said at one time that both would be candi- 
dates for the nomination in 1920 until a time 
at which it would appear that one or the other 
was the stronger, when the one less available 
would withdraw in favor of the other. John- 
son is belived to have inherited much of 
Roosevelt’s following—all of it, possibly, that 
hasn’t gone to General Wood. Johnson is 
more a politician than Wood. More of a 
demagogue, too, in the better sense of that 
word, He was a fiery anti-corporation man 
as Governor of California. He was anti-ori- 
ental, too. He was not hot for our getting 
into the war. He is now hot to get our sol- 
diers out of the cold in Russia. He doesn’t 
like our being tied up with Japan in the 
League of Nations and he is afraid we are 
going to lose our Monroe Doctrine. John- 
son is progressive more like Roosevelt was 
than any other presently prominent Republi- 
can. He has a certain affinity with many of 
the radicals. But just there’s the rub. John- 
son has been accused of knifing Hughes in 
California, carrying the state for himself and 
Wilson. George Harvey has said that’s what 
lost California for Hughes in 1916. I don’t 
believe it. Johnson's policies had been prac- 
tically Wilson’s policies. In California Hughes 
was running on a platform that Johnson’s fol- 
lowers could not stomach. They found the 
Wilson policies more to their liking. Johnson 
supported Hughes as well as he could. He 
couldn't say much for Hughes’ policies with- 
out reneging on his own. Many of Johnson's 
followers voted for Wilson. They gave the 
state to Wilson. Johnson couldn’t have pre- 
vented it. Doubtless old-line Republicans will 
find it hard to believe in Johnson’s innocence. 
It is hard to nominate and even harder to 
elect a man who has bolted or knifed his party 
leader. This suspicion against Johnson is his 
heaviest handicap. He may overcome it by 
the brilliance of his fight against the league 
of Nations. We shall see. Johnson 1s prac- 
tically an avowed candidate for the Republi- 
can nomination. His strength is best attested, 
I should say, by the fairly approving com- 
ment upon his candidacy in the more liberal 
newspapers and periodicals. Whatever there ts 
left of active political Rooseveltism will prob- 
ably go for Johnson. The West will like him. 
It remains to be seen how the East will take 
to him after watching him perform for the 
next six or eight months. He is a leader all 
right, and with an advantage over almost any 
man mentioned in this same connection. 


It’s about time, says some one, that we hear 
something about General Pershing as a candi- 
date. Something happened to the movement 
for the nomination of the commander of our 
army in Europe, but I don’t know exactly 
what it was. The movement started off well, 
though at first the suggestion was that the 
Democrats nominate lershing. I think the 
suggestion came from Missouri, as did the 
general himself. Then it was found Pershing 
was a Republican. Some Republicans then 
took him over as a possibility. But there has 
been no vim in the movement. Maybe it will 
liven up later, when the situation overseas may 
permit Pershing to come home. He has busi- 
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ness to aftend to in Germany and it is busi- 
ness that would not help or be helped: by his 
or his friends’ “politickin’ around” just now. 
He can’t say anything. It’s better he shouldn’t. 
But all the same there isn’t the enthusiasm 
for Pershing that one would have expected. I 
suspect that the mention of his name didn’t 
take well with the boys in the army. Not 
that they don’t like Pershiifg, exactly, but they 
don’t like the suggestion of militarism. Army 
men are tired of war. We heard precious lit- 
tle of army candidates for president at the 
formation of the soldier organization, the 
American Legion. The soldiers “put a silencer 
on the political stuff.” There is not much 
army enthusiasm for General Wood. The 
army is politically much below lukewarm. 
The fame of Pershing is high but it is nothing 
like Grant’s, or Logan’s or Thomas’s or Sher- 
man’s, or Hancock’s or even McClellan’s after 
the Civil War. Furthermore, nobody is busy 
working up fame for anyone, because, prob- 
ably, soldier fame doesn’t look as if it can be 
turned into political capital in the present state 
of the popular mind. It must be said that the 
Pershing boom of six months ago shows signs 
of “petering out.” And how’n’ell could a 
man be nominated or elected who appears 
thus in the British “Who’s Who:” Pershing, 
Sir John Joseph, G. C. B., cr. 1918? The 
American “Who’s Who” contains nothing 
like that—not a whisper of his being a Knight 
of the Grand Cross of the Bath. That kills 
his nickname of “Black Jack,” reminiscent of 
John A. Logan. ; 
Politician possibilities demand more atten- 
tion. The old Ohio superstition is to the front 
again in the mention of United States Senator 
Harding of that state for nomination. I can- 
not see anything in his favor except his loca- 
tion. He is not an especially brilliant Sena- 
tor. Economically he is in the troglodyte 
stage of development. He talks well the old 
stuff that was good about 1892 but if he has 
advanced any beyond the politics of Mark 


Hanna, | have not discovered it. There’s 
nothing much to him but his site-value. He is 


from Ohio: therefore he might carry Ohio; 
as Ohio goes so goes the country—all of 
which: is no argument at all—unless you cou- 
ple it up with the suggestion that in Harding’s 
behalf the Southern Republican delegates to 
the nominating convention can be rounded up 
as Hanna gathered them in for McKinley in 
1896. Harding looks like a very ordinary “fa- 
vorite son,”’ outside his own state. 





Illinois has a favorite son, too, in Governor 
lowden. Illinois is a doubtful state. If an 
Illinois man can carry it for the Republicans, 
why he can carry the surely Republican 
states, and work and perhaps soap can carry 
other wavering commonwealths. That is the 
antique argument. Lowden is a good governor, 
but how much more than that, no one can 
say. He would at least serve to show the 
country that Illinois is not owned by Big Bill 
Thompson of Chicago. Big Bill may try to 
get the Illinois delegation for himself. He 
has a better chance than Lawrence Y. Sher- 
man, who hopes to defeat the League of Na- 
tions by crying aloud, “To hell with the 
Pope!” Lowden is patriotic enough, but he 
doesn't loom up quite as a national figure. 
He is quite wealthy, which helps some. But 
I’m wondering what he could do in the state 
if Senator Medill McCormick should contest 
the delegation with him, supported by Ray- 
mond Robins and the other progressives. Mc- 
Cormick is young, but he is likeable, shrewd, 
has both general and particular governmental 
ideas that command popular support, has be- 
come liaison officer, and a good one, between 
stand-patters and progressives. Big bill 
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Thompson, though, is in the middle and will 
have to be dealt with, and whoever gets Bill 
will get a lemon, in a national political cam- 
paign. MeCormick, all things considered, 
would be a better favorité son for Illinois than 
would Lowden, but unfortunately it looks as 
if is Bill Thompson will have the say as to 
whom that favorite son shall be. And Big 
Bill is plastered all over with the label, “pro- 
German.” 


Not long since Senator Borah of Idaho was 
frequently and forcefully mentioned for the 
presidential nomination. ‘That a man from 
those parts should be so mentioned is proof 
enough that he is something of a person ‘for 
ability and character. He is no milk-sop. 
[lis courage is unquestioned. He went at Wil- 
son’s League of Nations like a terrier at a 
rat. He did not wait for consultation with 
any one. He was out on record before his 
party could get on its thinking cap. And 
when his party didn’t think fast enough Borah 
began intimating that it was because Wall 
street didn’t want it to think, but wanted it 
to take the League, hook, line and _ sinker. 


Borah said if the Republicans accepted the - 


League, he would leave the party, though 
where he could go no one could imagine, un- 
less he flopped to the Socialists. His whoop 
was almost as startling as Teller’s on free 
silver a long time ago. It woke the party up 
to the necessity of opposition and it brought 
out the Knox resolution to cut the League 
out of the treaty and get the United States 
out of the war, regardless of the plight in 
which that would leave our co-belligerents. 
Borah bucked up his party to make a fight, but 
its stomach for a fight is not strong enough to 
suit him. He is against any league of nations, 
like Senator Reed, Democrat, of Missouri- 
a rank irreconcilable. Borah is no political 
novice. He knows the West. He is not a time- 
server. Without doubt he feels that he has 
popular backing. He wants to. know who 
pays the expenses of ex-President Taft's 
speaking tours in behalf of the League. He 
would not even call at the White House to 
discuss the covenant with the President. He 
is mad clear through, Just now that attitude 
is too extreme for the other Republicans— 
Root, Lodge, Knox, ete., to say nothing of 
President Taft and Chairman Hays of the 
National Committee. This isn’t the time to 
consider extremist candidacies, least of all 
candidacy of a man who says he will leave 
his party if it doesn’t go his way. Borah has 
no chance unless the League be smashed. 


Philander Knox, of Pennsylvania, has been 
for long a high-ranking Republican. One 
would not be far wrong in ranking him only 
a little below Elihu Root. He has filléd high 
offices and filled them well. At pres- 
ent his resolution to separate the covenant and 
treaty and throw the latter on the scrap heap 
or amend it out of all resemblance to its orig- 
inal draft, brings him conspicuously to popu- 
lar attention. The imperialistic jingoes ap- 
prove him heartily and even the intransigent 
intelligentsia, to whom erstwhile he was an 
abomination, have gracious words to say of 
him. He is favored by those for whom the 
peace is too altruistic and by those for whom 
it is not altruistic enough. Palpitant “patri- 
ots” and internationalists superior to patriot- 
ism join in lauding his statesmanlike vision. 
Things seem to be coming his way from all 
directions, except the Democratic, and Sen- 
ator Reed comes’ thence like the mysterious 
stranger. If Mr. Knox can carry out his pur- 


pose the Republicans might nominate him, 
but then why nominate a Pennsylvanian on 
Pennsylvania is safe. 


the Republican ticket ? 
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And that knocks Mr. Knox in the opinion 
of political reckoners of “form.” 

| would be lacking in local pride if I did 
not recognize that our new and engaging Sen- 
ator from Missouri, Selden DP. Spencer, is 
spoken of for the nomination, but, alas! his 
friends here think his enemies are trying to 
get him out of the senatorship he has by run- 
ning him for the presidential nomination he 
cannot get. The Senator is walking warily 
as to the League of Nations. He is for if 
with some slight changes. Tor Senator Spen- 
cer knows how bitterly Missouri resents the 
opposition to the league by his colleague, Mr. 
Reed. 

There may be other possible Republican 
candidates of whom I have not heard. Sonie 
may develop out of the situation in the near 
future. We may hear something of United 
States Judge C. I. Amidon, for instance, in 
this relation. [ have seen somewhere a letter 
of his that marks him as an object fer politi 
cal lightning, if liberal Republicanism is the 
quality most desired in a candidate. I take it 
that he is not Leaguer and that he is not 
pleased with some of the things the war has 
developed in legislation in this country. A re- 
cent opinion of his in sustaining certain legis- 
lation of the Non-Partisan League m North 
Dakota reveals a_ political spirit) that hzr- 
monizes with the view that the people are com- 
petent to govern themselves. 

And, by the way, isn’t Herbert C. Hoover 
« Republican? But Hoover, ’spite his good 
record, never looks anyone squarely in the 
eve. 

This article is not an attempt to psvcholo- 
gize the Republican situation. It does not go 
deep into analysis thereof. It accepts the 


assumption of the Republicans, and of many, 


Democrats, that next year will be a /epubli- 
can year, barring accidents. It discusses can- 
didacies in the off-hand manner of men at a 
club table. It is at best only an essay in 
political gossip. For the status of affairs is 
such that no one can say what prominent 
politicians’ fortunes may go up or go down 
almost any day. 


(ne factor I have not discussed at all, and 
yet it may be a‘most important feature of poli- 
tics in the near future. That is—a new party. 
\Ve may see such a thing before the next pres- 
idential election—a party made up of the 
people whose convictions are not met by either 
the Republican or Democratic party. The 
new party may have a strong labor ilavor, 
a free speech and free press flavor, an anti- 
militaristic flavor, a government ownership, 
free trade, unearned increment tax flavor. 
This party may consolidate much of social- 
ism, all the anti-war elements, the organiza- 
tions of cotton planters and tenant farmers in 
the Southwest and the Non-Partisan League 
in the Northwest. There is a vast body of vot- 
ers, vaster than ever before, in my opinion, 
who will not be able to accept the platforms 
of either of the old parties. With the treaty 
and the league question, decided, demestic 
matters will come to the front and there will 
be insistent demand that internal policies of 
a radical character be adopted. The glittering 
generalities, Janus-faced, of the old political 
parties, will no longer serve. ‘The people will 
no longer be content to feed upon wind. With 
the treaty and the covenant out of the way, 
as they should be a year hence, the issues will 
be those of that reconstruction and readjust- 
ment we have talked of loosely. The result 
may be the herding of all the conservatives 
in both old parties into one party and all the 
liberals into another new party—democratic— 
industrially democratic in spirit if not in name. 











With prohibition out of the way, issues of bet. 
terment that were held back by that cult’s 
fixed-ideadness, will come to the front for 
settlement. The fight over the treaty will tend 
to break up the old parties. With all the dis. 
content intensified by the high cost of living 
and by more government than is comfortable, 
we may find the next presidential election 
something utterly different from what it is as 
visioned now by the gossiping guid nuncs 
whose view of presidential possibilities is the 
subject matter of this article, which at most 
and best is only “hot weather stuff” anyhow, 
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Ashtoreth 


By Theodore Dreiser 
Ta thing that has impressed me most about 


life, always, is the freshness and newness of 

everything, the perennial upwelling of life in 
every form; the manner in which, as age steals on 
for some, youth, new, innocent, inexperienced, be- 
lieving, takes charge, its eyes alight with aspiration, 
its body ablaze with desire. We know that the world 
is old, old, and societies also in every form, while 
the average ‘anticipation of life for the individual 
is littke more than forty years—yet step into the 
streets and witness the immemorable clanguor and 
newness, the present. visible portion of the unbroken 
thread or pattern that reaches back into eternity. 
And for all that life is so old, old, and atoms of the 
life pattern or chain (some of us men and animals 
here and now) are feeble, is life old? Does the bit 
of chain or rope that we see here—part of the un- 
broken line that reaches backward into infinity— 
show the least evidence of wear or tear? Is not the 
race as rew, as fresh as ever? To the young and 
the old does it not seem, day by day, as we view it, 
newer and fresher even? The acme of newness 
and delight in the same? We rise betimes and the 
ancient sunlight streams fresh and strong and new 
into our passing window—this window which in a 
few years will be as forgotten and as non-recoverable 
as we ourselves shall be. 


And the ways without—are they crowded with the 
aved, the worn, the soul-weary? Here and there 
perhaps a halting, bent or time-worn specimen that 
attracts attention for its age! In the main, at every 
turn, youth is in charge, laughing, singing, whistling, 
the fewest modes of Zeitgeist adorning it, the 
latest coats, the latest hats, the latest shoes heighten- 
ing the charm of bodies utterly evanescent. We 
are such stuff as dreams are made of (as to form 
at least)—-chemicals and minerals méving as men— 
and that shall soon pass as to these forms utterly! 
Yet look upon the wagons, the cars, the automobiles. 
Look into the shops behind the counters and before 
them, on the sidewalks outside—youth, youth, youth. 
The percentage of the really aged abroad is as one to 
one hundred—one thousand. Viewing the swift 
tides of life as they burble in the great thorough- 
fares they are utterly negligible. And it is always 
so. A large crowd of the old and the weak and the 
defective would be an astounding sight anywhere 
in life that is so old. 

Yes. life is careful to do away with all evi- 
dences of age in the public places where it runs so 
gaily. The sick? Are they here or in hospitals or 
darkened bedrooms, and swiftly taken there? The 
maimed, the blind, the defective, the defective in 
any way—are they here? or hidden away in insti- 
tutions where the young and the hopeful may not 
see? Life apparently resents them. It will not have 
its ways bestrewn by its discarded implements and 
shells. Out, out, since it is done with them. Away! 
It has but little tolerance or mercy for those who 
cannot make their way quickly and ably alone. There 
is much talk of charity and the heatitudes in life, 
but let one lose an,arm, a leg, an eye, a hand, Prac- 
tically the entire world shudders and withdraws. 
One would think that an absent leg or arm were con- 
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tagious. Better indeed a criminal, whole and able 
to present that presence of self-sufficiency which the 
life impulse demands than to have been injured in 
any worthy or even glorious contest. What! a leg 
gone? An eye? This is disturbing beyond endur- 
ance. It suggests to us that we, even we, might by 
some unheard of chance (so deceptive in the illusion 
of durability) not remain whole and sound indefi- 
nitely. It obtrudes upon our unwilling gaze a sug- 
vestion of the brevity of our own strength or charm, 
exhibits to the eye a faint suggestion of the in- 
scrutable and astounding and even wholesale cruelty 
of life—which where nature with her illusions has 
her way is never to be accepted as a fact. 

\What—nature cruel? Look at the freshness of 
her face, the joy of her perpetual youth, the glory 
of her springs, the richness and variety of her facets 
and changes! Quite so. She is the subtlest of all 
our enemies, the wisest of all our craftsmen and 
managers. Her instinct and therefore her business 
is to keep the eternal freshness and durability and 
vest of life uppermost, and this she does with un- 
believable skill. For although we are here and con- 
fronted by her amazing indifference to us, we really 
do not believe it. And although we are here, young 
and new, believing vigorously in our destiny, the 
erand sum of our future and its durability, still only 
forty or fifty years ago there were all of a billion 
people here who were as fresh and as vigorous and 
as youthful as we are now. And they believed as 
enthusiastically in their future as we do now—or as 
these youths about us do. And they are not here 
now. They believed in their grand destinies as we 
believe in ours, and where are they? Even after 
fifty vears, where are they? Gone. No trace—no 
memory even—no care. Only we are what is left 
of what was them, their descendants. And the pains, 
and the dreariness, and the weariness, by reason of 
which they are no longer here and we are, are pre- 
sumably gone also! The most astonishing tragedies, 
the most painful diseases, the most grinding and 
wearing of denied hopes, have been utterly forgot- 
ten! All gone! And then they went and we came. 
But Jife is as fresh now as it was then. /t has not 
aced. Jt has not gone. The endless chain is as 
bright and strong as ever—stronger maybe. To- 
morrow when we are where they are it will be as 
taut and shining and swift-moving and as new as 
fver, 

But these young bustling sculs swinging their 
canes, lighting their cigarettes, buttoning their coats 
smartly, whistling and dreaming of a perfect. tomor- 
row—do they know aught of this? Not a word. 
\nd will they know, before they die? Scarcely one 
ina thousand or a hundred thousand. And, better 
vet, and which is really more important—they do not 
care. Life has one admirable trait. It limits the sen- 
sibility of many. “Never mind, dearie,” it seems to 
say to many. “Do not worry about me, or older 
days. The old was. nothing, the new is all. Eat. 
drink, be merry and forget. It is best.” Thus life, 
and it is her intention that they shall. Each sorrow 
or deprivation or disaster as it befalls them is 
painted in their consciousness as special to them. 
Never before was there one such to equal this. No, 
no, Life would not be so cruel. She is not so hard. 
She would not intentionally do this to anyone. This 
Is special, an accident even. So she lies. “What!” 
she whispers artfully and convincingly, “Life induce 
such bitter tears? What! Life ruthlessly and 
cruelly deprive anyone of a hand? an eye? or life 
itself? Never. To be injured thus indifferently, 
when so many are not, was never intended by her, 
as you can see. If that is not so, why is it so many 
are well, hale, happy?” So she lies, for well she 
knows that each can but know a very little, has no 
time to learn more. And she sees that he has not. 
To so cruelly betray anyone is not her way, she 
Insists. 

But in the dark places, the back rooms, the upper 
floors or cellars of tenements or great houses, 
the hospitals, the asylums, the jails, the farms and 
homes for the aged—and the enormous graveyards! 
Look and see. Here are those who, like yourself, 
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but a little while since were a part of this pell-mell 
vigorous scene. They were her tools, as you aré 
now, her victims. She fashioned them as one might 
a small machine, used them for a while for some- 
thing and then threw them aside. Like a knife or 
any tool, they grew a little dull, and it is much 
easier to fashion a new one. People are made by 
her as men make dolls or potters cups and jars. We 
are intended to last only a little while. While your 
strength is budding, that of others is failing. While 
your cheeks are reddening theirs are paling. While 
your eyes are sharpening in shrewdness theirs are 
weakening to a dim myopia, and you may soon out- 
see them and push them aside. The bodies of the 
old that so offend you now were as lithe as your 
own, and they in their hour were grumbling at the 
ineffectiveness of age. 

But the darkest part of it is that aside from the 
small modicum of service which you may render at 
top speed and with the utmost enthusiasm, nature 
has not the slightest care for you or yours. With 
the same cavalier air with which she provides a hun- 
dred drones for the single love-flight of the queen 
bee, all the failures to die, so she provides a thou- 
sand, or ten thousand, or a hundred thousand, that 
one—and one only—may think the necessary thought, 
invent the necessary machine, build the necessary 
bridge or lead the necessary army. The rest may 
die as they will. They are chaff. Lay them out in 
hundreds—in millions—to be blown whithersoever 
the wind listeth, to poverty, to death, perchance even 
to fortune, a brief hour. Who cares? Not she. 
Only the ways of life must be kept fresh and new. 
The illusion of newness and vigcr maintained. Only 
through new bright instruments will she work, and 
none other. A tasteful maid. In the bloodstream 
of your body are quadrillions of little entities—so 
many millions to the single blood drop—whose total 
destiny, apparently, is to your life about as yours is 
to the race—and no more. They hurry that you 
may live. They toil that you may smile, seek, yearn, 
blaze with ecstacy. A fraction of a minute each, and 
their little cycles have been run. So yours here. But 
do they know? Or care? Or do you? There is 
that much wisdom or tenderness or practicality in 
nature, that for the majority she inhibits the power 
of memory or perspective or too great sensitiveness 
to joy or pain. Else what a cursing, else what a 
wailing, else what a ceasing—even in the face of her 
imperial will. 
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Occasional Observations 
By Horace Flack 
NNVII--THE UNUSUAL WORD, 
“CONTINUITY.” 

ONTINUITY is an important word. Perhaps 
there is no other word in the English language 
more important. If, as I suppose, nothing else 
counts against the reality the word represents, then 
it may be’ possible, through it, to get some idea of 
the meaning of the “real thing,’ which is supposed 
to be the purpose of education, in the dear school of 
experience. 

I suppose that all the good that has ever been 
done in the world, since the beginning of time, is 
in it still and will remain, increasing from its own 
realities, until the end of time. 

As far back towards the beginning of “our time” 
as we have reached through recorded history, we 
have reached only into a smoky cave in what is 
now France, inhabited by members of a family who 
had killed an elephant of a kind now extinct. On 
the tusk of this animal, long supposed to have 
been extinct before men appeared on earth, that 
Frenchman, with artistic .impulses, 


first-known 
a picture of the elephant itself. 


scratched a picture- 
This might have been mere child’s play. If it was 
done with the point of a stone dagger, it did nothing 
to win the war then going on, or about to begin. 
But it was art, and as far as we know the meaning 
of art, including the art of writing, developing from 
pictures, the good which still remains in it, began 
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in that cavern, by the light of the fire which 
smokeg the walls while the mammoth-meat or bear- 
meat was cooking for the oldest known family of 
France—or Europe. 

All the good there is in art—in apy art, as art 
means the easiest and best way of doing what 
most needs to be done—has been continuous, grow- 
ing through its own power, as what is best in one 
generation teaches what is better still in the next. 
And this, I suppose, was meant when it was first 
said: 
, “The teachers shall shine bright, 

As the bright sky at sunrise ; 

And as stars of the midnight, 

In their far height, fail never, 

They who make many rightwise, 

Shall prevail through the darkness, 

And shine on forever.” 

It seems to me that this has “continuity” in it— 
that it connects with the Real Thing. It was first 
reduced to writing in a different alphabet, and, of 
course, in a different form, about two thousand five 
hundred years ago in the city of Babylon. In the 
city of St. Louis, something more than twenty-five 
years ago, I heard several thousand people all sing- 
ing at once, as they were “under the inspiration” 
of the original author, who used a split reed for a 
pen in making the best he had to give them con- 
tinuous. As it reached them, they sang in chorus: 

“Dare to be a Daniel, 

Dare to stand alone! 

Dare to have a purpose firm; 
Dare to make it known,” 

If, because of the inspiration thus conveyed to 
them, any of those who joined in that chorus have 
since been “interned” because of the firmness of 
their purpose in standing alone for the Real Thing, 
jail sentences are not continuous. And the essential 
element of all reality is Continuity. As fas as they 
represent reality, they will “shine with the brightness 
of the firmament,” when. those who undertook to stop 
enlightenment are committed to the obscurity of the 
Everlasting Scrap Heap. 

Of course there is an Everlasting Scrap Heap, or 
Garbage Pile, which continually grows larger. But it 
is a mere mess. It lacks continuity. It cannot be 
organized. Since the beginning of recorded time, 
it has supplied material for attempts to organize 
something else to supplant the Real Thing, but the 
only results have been more scraps, more garbage, 
a worse mess than ever, to smell to heaven, until 
even those who most delight in garbage heaps can 
endure it no longer. In the Heroic age, when our 
Anglo-Saxon and other European ancestors were 
first socializing themselves, they had their town 
garbage heap in common, in the center of the public 
square. When they had contributed to it from each 
family front door until it was higher than the 
houses, they did not write scientific treatises on it. 
They moved the town—which was the proper thing 
to do under the circumstances. In such cases, both 
the town and the garbage heap lacked continuity. 

Sut though garbage heaps are no longer moun- 
mental, they have not yet wholly disappeared. They 
are the only means we have of studying the history 
of our European ancestors in that stage of their 
progress. They had some habits then which their 
descendants, who are not our allies, are supposed 
to retain. But as such things belong only to the 
Everlasting Scrap Heap, they are not the Real 
Thing. 

The Real Thing is the thing with life in it, that 
makes its reality continuously better. There may 
be something of it in a song or a sermon, or in 
a polite word to a common tramp, or in the way 
a man with a mind of his own pulls himself together 
to make his last stand for his own best against the 
world, the flesh and the devil. But however it shows 
itself, a thousand years take none of the life out of 
it. Those who find it need not fear its failure, 
while the same stars shine which shone for its be- 
ginnings on earth. One whom it has made immor- 
tal calls it “the faith that bigots dare not ban,” 
and assures us that “its space is heaven.” 
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Letters From the People 

Mr. Hoover's Politics 

July 15, 

5320 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

In discussing Democratic presidential 
posibilities in the Mirror of July 5, why 
did you not mention Herbert Hoover? 

GEORGE STEELE SEYMOUR. 
Because there is no certainty as to 
the politics of Mr. Herbert Hoover. One 
of the objections of Senator Reed to 
Mr. Hoover was and is that he 
was an expatriate, and to prove 
point the Senator quoted an interview 
in which to the question “What are your 
politics,’ Mr. Hoover replied, “I am a 
Liberal,” which showed, as Senator Reed 
maintained, that Mr. Hoover was 
much a Britisher that he spoke of poli- 
tics in the British terminology. Mr. 
Hoover has been said by some people 
to be a Republican, others to 
be a Rooseveltian Progressive. Hoover 
would be a good presidential candidate 
on the efficiency but the politi- 


1919. 
Ill., 


is or 
his 


SO 


and by 


basis, 
cians of both of our big parties are not 
worrying about him, apparently. He is 
not identified in their minds with any set 


political convictions. Maybe some poli- 


ticians of both sides are trying to find 
out where he stands, as was the case with 


vi Prof. James Hyslop, 2: 
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Grant. Mr. Hoover is probably in favor 
of Wilson’s and _ possibly 
Wilsonism but that 
him a Democratic 
his 
the 
most 


peace with 
generally, 


make 


he 


does 
not necessarily 
If 
good points are 
farmers 


possibility 
clear to all. But 
like him, 


possibility. be a 


wouldn't and 


people would blame him for the high 
prices they know, regardless of the high 
cost of living from which he saved 
them.—EpitTor oF REEDY’s MIRROR. 
Oo 
An Address 
July 7, 1919. 

Editor Reedy’s Mirror: 

Will you kindly publish the address 


we wish to 
write to him. A READER. 

According to “Who's Who in Amer- 
ica” Prof. Hyslop’s address is 519 West 
149th street. New York City. 
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Miss Chatterbox—*!T must tell you the 
sad story of my sister some day. 
girl, 
for a 


Poor 
and she’s looking 
captain to steer her through the 
stormy seas of life!” 


she’s a widow, 


Naval Friend—“She doesn’t require 
a captain—it’s a second mate 
Tit-Bits. 


she 
wants !”— 








because 
wise guy. 
convince 


late a 
his state 


By 


Booze 
your 


law. 


of 


New York, 


is dying hard 


Michael Fane 

July 4, 
New 

Yorker 


in 


born New 


or some “pull” 


can't blame 


mind. 


1919. 

York, 
is a 
It is next to impossible to 
him that there isn’t some way 
of beating a law, 
will be developed to enable him to vio- 


You 


that 


him for 
Closing laws have 
always been evaded or jockeyed with. 


For this reason the complacency 
New Yorkers on the subject of the ces- 
sation of the 


remarkable 
fact 


is 


booze. 


is going through, 
tion that appeared too absurd to ask 


to 


that the 
could not believe in a contingency that 
would operate to shut off his supply of 
“You don’t suppose this thing 
do you?” 





sale of liquor July 1 was 


a Western 


up to the latter part of June. 


know 


Wilson 
stop all this stuff” 


is going to step 


‘man. 
average New Yorker 


is an expression that 
was heard so often as to raise wonder 
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Sunday laws have been honored merely : , : ‘ 

by the closing of the front door and #5 to the density of the intellect of a 

the bar and the service of liquor at New Yorker. 

tables. Every law that has ever been When, finally, the last day of June 

passed for the purpose of regulating the arrived and no heaven-sent messenger 

liquor traffic in New York City has appeared to stay the fatal blow put over tl 

heen evaded in some manner and the on Jchn Barleycorn by the Anti-Saloon st 

net result of enforcement of any par- League; when it became certain that s 

ticular law is the change of system from the free sale of liquor was actually to mf 

one form to another. be stopped, there developed one of the $ 
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Queen Anne Walnut serving table .... 


Olive and Locust—from Ninth to Tenth 


Dining Room Furniture 
American Walnut, 9-piece suite....... $210.00 


chairs and 


275.00 


Set of 6 chairs in Mahogany ........... 54.00 


$250.00 
Consisting of buffet, serving table, ex- 
tension table, 5 small 
| armchair. 

316.00 Old English Dining Room suites...... 
In Jacobean design and consisting of a 
sideboard, china cabinet, 60-in. exten- 
sion table and serving table. 

78.00 
Inlaid leather seats. 
20.75 


12.00 


Now in Progress 


With the end of the war came the re-opening of the 
For two years the manufacture of 
furniture was practically at a standstill and the prices 


manufacturing plants. 


were co 


To make room in our Furniture Salons for the new Fall 
goods we are selling our present stock at greatly reduced 
The articles offered for sale are all standard 
Vandervoort quality and it will be to your advantage to 


prices. 





PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 

3 

Special Department for Cleaning and Repairing RUGS 
Cleanest and Best Work Done in the City 

( 

_ we “iat ] 


The Vandervoort Annual July Sale of 


Furniture 


nsequently high. 






















buy now. A few of the articles are listed below. 
Living Room Furniture 
$338.00 Antique Mahogany davenport.......... $275.00 
200.00 Solid Mahogany table...................... 175.00 
30.00 Fumed Oak screen, hand painted, 
Oe a he as 18.50 
Bedroom Furniture 
$ 90.00 Black and Yellow day bed............... $ 75.00 
G21.0G Whabememin Gitte ciicccisccscncssscsscccecess .... 550.00 
Consisting of dresser, bed, chiffonier 
and dressing table. 
38.00 Walnut twin beds..................0066 eee 25.00 


Furniture Salons 


Fifth Floor 
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grandest rushes on liquor-selling stores, 
bars and hotels that New York ever saw 
or will see. There was a great deal of 
drunkenness, of course, but the real rush 
was for supplies. Stores and bars were 
all stocked up. It was believed that 
everybody who needed liquor or desired 
to have it in his home had been sup- 
plied, and prices began to fall to cost 
and below. But on Monday, the thir- 
tieth of June, the local “Assyrians came 
down on the fold” of liquor sellers like 
the proverbial wolves. The streets were 
filled, the cars of the surface, subway 
and elevated lines were filled, automo- 
piles, wagons and trucks were filled, 
with cases and packages of booze in the 
custody of excited New Yorkers who 
came late to the panicky conclusion that 
the business was really going to be 
stopped. Every place in the city was 
swept clean of its stock. Saloons were 
“cleaned” by three in the afternoon; 
small stores were emptied by six and 
the big houses were jammed till mid- 
night with a maddened throng of buyers 
who took anything that might be left. 

The evening newspapers of June 30 
carried “extras” to the effect that lignt 
wines and beer were to be allowed to be 
sold by the government authorities and 
Mr. New York flared out with a “What- 
di-tel-yuh ?” But the morning papers of 
July 1 threw a wet blanket on these 
hopes with announcements from Washz- 
ington that while no arrests would be 
made for selling 2.75 beer pending the 
(lisposition of the test cases on this 
point by the courts, nevertheless those 
who sold would do so at their own 
risk, as in case the decision was against 
the sale of 2.75 beer all those who had 
sold it after June 30 would be prose- 
cuted. 


However, that was enough for the 
saloon man, for the hotels and_ the 
brewers. Bars were kept open, and in 
many of them, the bars of owners who 
take long chances, liquor might be had 
fy customers and their friends. In 
others “port” and “sherry” were sold, 
with beer having a good kick to it. But 
the American public is a wonderful crea- 
tion. It is staying away from the bars 
and booze is languishing badly. The 
hotels serve beer and table claret, but 
will not take a chance on selling any- 
thing stronger. These pass as non-in- 
toxicating and God knows they are as 
far as any one may go in drinking them. 
Sut if one wishes to ascertain what ef- 
fect the war-time 
him step into the bar of the Waldorf 
siltmore, or any 


prohibition has, let 


or the Belmont or the 
of the large hotels where formerly the 
tide of drinkers roared and seethed, es- 
pecially seethed. Gone-are the crowds. 
Silent are the halls that ordinarily echo 
to the shouts of wassail and acclaim of 
rum. The white-aproned bartenders lean 
mahogany bar or 
looking 


against the 
languidly 
inquiringly at the doorway. The cashier 
The banquet hall's 


wearily 
polish glasses while 
reads a newspaper. 
deserted. The spectacled inquirer who 
Steps softly through the empty spaces 
to satisfy his curiosity hurries 
from the focussed attention of the bar- 
tenders and covers his retreat with an 


away 


air of having made a mistake in get- 
ting into the wrong place. 

Already many places where thirst- 
quenchers were wont to assemble are 
closed. One of the principal cafes o:: 
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up-town Broadway presented a dark 
spot the other evening and the investi- 
gator realized that here was an owner 
who made quick decisions. The restau- 
rant and the bar were both dark. The 
tail went with the hide. I have heard 
that saloon men generally are closing 
because of lack of business. The high 
rentals, the overhead, the big cost of 
upkeep, are closing many places that it 
was believed would be kept open on 
beer and light wines. And among them 
are the table d’hote dens. We went into 
our favorite table d’hote basement a few 
evenings ago, sat down in our customary 
narrow chairs and fell to on the sar- 
dine, the choux and the red pepper of- 
fered as “appetizers.” 

“Owavons nous pour la soupe?” 

This question we have learned to offer 
from steady repetition every evening, 
and while our French friends say it is 
rotten, we fling it at the waiter with 
a sang froid to show that we are of 
the initiate. 

“Minestrone.” 

Isn’t it strange how a name affects 
you? “Minestrone.” It has the soune 
of chiming bells, bells of silver, high up 
in an Italian tower, pealing sweetly over 
a cobalt sea. Of course, it’s just plain 
vegetable soup, but as “minestrone” who 
would question its deliciousness? The 
waiter leans over. He is a bit confiden- 
tial. He says, as you catch it, and, not 
being sure, have him repeat: “The 
price of the dinner is now raised 25 
cents.” Yes, the house has had to in- 
crease the price of food. “Pourquot?” 
Well, the fact is that with no cocktails 
it is necessary that we should get more 
money for the dinner. 

Already we see a diminution of the 
number of table d’hote patrons—or is it 
victims, or fiends? There are at least 
twenty table d’hote restaurants on West 
Forty-Ninth Broadway 
and Sixth avenue, and of course nearer 


street, between 
to Sixth avenue than to Broadway. In 
the palmy days of the cocktail and im- 
ported Chianti these were rather sure 
of a good living, although competition 
was keen. Now a hard condition faces 
them. They must live off the food they 
sell. Just beer and red wine meen noth- 
ing. It used to be, what with the cock- 
tail and the table claret that any kind 
of a dinner was certain to be approved. 
It had a flavor. But now? Well, to tell 
the truth, macaroni, spaghetti, ravioli 
and the like, easy to punish in 
quantities with a little alcohol in the 
system, do not wear an attractive look. 
fact, to be flat and 


large 


appear, in 
tasteless. Neither the grated cheese nor 
the red meat-sauce improves the general 
effect, and so most of the mess goes 
back to the kitchen. 

Is it possible that the 


They 


table d’hote 
restaurant must also go? Alas, it would 
appear so. For beyond question the life 
of beer and light wines for public drink- 
ing does not seem to be assurable. New 
Yorkers will not only lose the saloon, 
but the table d’hote restaurant of for- 
eign garniture and control. 
And not only that. As AI. 
savs: “That ain’t the half of it.” The 
appears to be doomed. For 
without cocktails? 
maintained on 


Jolson 


cabaret 
what are cabarets 
What cabaret can be 
ginger ale and near-beer? Of course 
we are approaching midsummer. Night 


life in New York is not as full or 
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Cooking on a Hughes 
Electric Range 


Brides, mothers and grandmothers are doing it, from Moscow to Monte- 
video and from Montreal to Mukden. The George A. Hughes line of electric 
cooking and heating appliances had been made standard equipment in thou- 
sands of American homes as well as in the hotel, restaurant and bakery field, 
before the Edison Electric Appliance Company acquired it and pushed its 
sale throughout the world. Union Electric’s guarantee backs the makers on 
any of the sixteen types of Hughes electric ranges offered under our new 
selling policy. 


The Hughes ‘60” is an ideal range for large families, board- 
ing houses, domestic science schools, clubs, small hotels and 
restaurants. It has six-burner cooking surface, oven, broiler, 
warming closet and two outside shelves. Price, $169.75. 


The Hughes “56,” with four heating lids, two-burner oven, 
one-burner broiler, warming closet, outside warming shelf and 
large lower shelf, is adapted to the average family’s cooking re- 
quirements. Price, $150. 


The Hughes ‘50,’ with four-burner cooking surface, one 
two-burner oven, warming compartment, warming shelf and large 
lower shelf, is a popular type, large enough to serve big families, 
clubs or church kitchens. Price, $133.25. 


The Hughes “47,” a cabinet type, has three-burner cooking 
surface, a two-burner oven, warming closet, warming shelf and 
large lower shelf. The top burner in the oven is used for broil- 
ing. Price, $122.75. 


The Hughes ‘C4,” for smaller families, has three-burner 
cooking surface, two-burner oven, warming shelf and large lower 
shelf. Price, $101.00. 

The Hughes “C3,” planned for families of two or three, has 
three-burner cooking surface, an oven 18> by 12 by 12 inches in 
size, and upper and lower outside shelves. Price, $96.00. 


The Hughes “C2,” another small range, has two-burner cook- 
ing surface, two-burner oven and two outside shevles. Price, 
$86.00. 

The Hughes “C1,” kitchenette range, designed for one, two 
and three-room apartments, is very compact. It is a favorite 
in studios and summer homes. It has a two-burner cooking sur- 
face and a two-burner oven. It is only 33 inches long, 16% 
inches wide and 22 inches high. Size of oven, 10 by 10 by 12 
inches. Price, $53.00. 


The Hughes —— is liked because its oven is high and it 
occupies little floor space. It has four-burner cooking surface, 
two-burner oven and large lower shelf. Price, $122.50. 


The Hughes “33” is a three-burner range of the same. type 
as Hughes ‘44.” Price, $108.75. 


The Hughes “48” is a six-burner range, built to occupy small 
floor space—a compact big range with two-burner oven and ele- 
vated warming shelf. Price, $131.00. 


The Hughes ‘40” is popular because compact and yet suit- 
able for small, medium or large families. It has four-burner 
cooking surface, two-burner oven and warming shelf. Price, 
$110.00. 

The Hughes “30” and ‘37” are three-burner ranges with two- 
burner oven, requiring minimum floor space. Price, $96.25-$99.50. 


The Hughes “27,” with two-burner cooking surface and 
two-burner oven, occupies only 20 by 27 inches of floor space. 
Price, $85.75. 

The Hughes “C18” is an ideal range for a small family with 
limited kitchen space. It has two-burner cooking surface and 
two burner oven. Price, $61.00. 

The Hughes “C17,” an excellent stove for light work, has 
two burners and a detachable oven. Price, $39.00. 

You can certainly find a Hughes range of size and equipment to meet 
your requirements in the sixteen types listed above. And you can buy any 
one of them with certainty that it is first-class in material, workmanship and 
finish. 

Prices range from $39.00 to $169.75. You can buy any of these ranges AT 
THE MANUFACTURER’S LIST PRICE on a year’s time, paying in twelve 
equal monthly installments with electric service bills; or you can buy AT 5 
PER CENT LESS than manufacturer’s price for cash. Free installation and 
free trouble service go with this special offer. 


When you can own an electric range by paying as little at $3.25 a month 
for twelve months, can you afford NOT to do your cooking the coolest, cheap- 
est, best, easiest and surest way? 


The Electric Company 


UNION ELECTRIC: Main Office—12th and Locust 
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complete as during the theatrical season. be fewer and the thousands of girls pear. Their places will be taken by 
But one can already perceive the blank- who have been trained for the business stores of various kinds in populous dts- 
ness of the cabarets. Multitudes of clean will have to seek some new field of tricts, but many a landlord is facing 
white tables and well-dressed, idle wait- effort. the loss of his best paying tenant. The 
Substitute for the Saloon has so far not 


ers. The joy of the performers is dread At present there is a belief that when 
been found. When New York goes 


fully artificial. The empty tables before September arrives there will be a grand 
completely dry, fancy the desolation in 


the boroughs of Manhattan, Martint 


(Queens) and the Bronx! The specu- 


them are more forcible in their silence resumption of liquour selling and at 
than the appreciation of the few sea- least a three-month period of old-time 


soned couples present can compensate freedom of booze consumption. Per- 
lation is too awful to permit of any in- 


for. One cannot believe that this means haps this may be the case, but there 
dulgence, except as a hurried thought. 


the death of the cabaret as a New York is a tremendous problem in real estate 
attraction, but one can be quite sure yalues connected with the enforcement Over in Hoboken thousands of Ital- 
that the cabaret business is bound to of prohibition. Corner saloons and ians and other aliens are sleeping in 
suffer a serious setback. Cabarets will around-the-corner saloons will disap- the streets and the parks, almost entirely 


“The New Silks First” 


The Silk Salon Announces a Specially 
Arranged Exhibition of 


The Autumn Silks 


OLOR-—rich, deep, mellow color-—melting and blending into gorgeous designs, 
that is the first impression created by the new silks in this advance Autumn 
showing. Myriad tints form the delicate fairy patterns of the new Dream Silks. 
This is a Georgette weave, satin striped and is beautiful in either light or dark 
shades. The new Pussy Willow satin shows block patterns in wonderful colorings. 
Printed Georgettes in autumn leaf designs have unusual color tones that makes 
them distinctive. Among the many new silks there are two things to be especially 
noted—every style, weave and color is authentic for Autumn, and the designs are 
exclusive with us. The Silk Salon has arrayed itself in Autumn splendor— 
presenting to you these new silks: 




















Doeskin Meteor Novelty Printed Satins 
Faille Canton Crepe Satin Striped Voiles 

Satin Manteaux Novelty Printed Georgettes 
Trico de Soie Jacquard Kumsi Kumsa 
Mirror Crepes Printed Outdoor Satins 
Noveau Willow Satin Autumn Tinted Pebbelettes 
Crepe Charmeuse Damas Brocade Crepes 
Suede Cashmere Lyons Novelty Silks 

Satin Charmeuse Como Brocade Satins 
Satin de Chine Glorious New Satins 


Printed Pussy Willow Taffeta Georgettes in Autumn Colorings 


Printed Outdoor Satins Novelty Pussy Willow Satins 
Exclusive designs and colorings in The charming ‘Aristocrat of the 
an outdoor satin of quality, 40-inch Satin Family,”’ shown in the new de- 
width, priced $4.95 the yard. signs and colorings, 40 inches widz, 
Doeeshin Meteor priced $8.00 the yard. 


An exquisite new Autumn silk, soft Jac 
L > uard Broche Crepes 
as supple doeskin, with the added ’ ° 


h f st th and lity. : 
oar bake py hci eure? ~ and beautiful, the last word of Fashion 
authorities. Priced $6.00 and $9.00 
Wonderful Georgettes the yard. 

Exclusive novelties in voiles and 
Crepe Georgettes, in most beautiful 
color blendings _and designs. The Two new Autumn silks, wonderful 
40-inch width is priced, the yard, in quality and weave, quite distinctive, 


$4.95 and $3.50. priced $6.95 the yard. 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 


GRAND-LEADER 


An ideal quality and style silk, rich 


Suede Cashmere and Trico de Soie 


(Second Floor.) 























surrounded by their baggage heaps, 
awaiting the boats that are to take them 
back to their native land. While one 
reason and another is given for the 
exodus, the ranking reason is_ prohibj- 
tion. These people must have their wine 
and beer and they will not remain jn 
this country if they are to be deprived 
of it. Statisticians figure endlessly on 
the loss of money involved in their de- 
parture, but the one fact that is certain 
about their going is that it means a dis- 
tinct loss in the man-power of the coun. 
ry. 

Whatever President Wilson may do 
with regard to the war-time prohibition 
regulation, the arrival of January 1, 1920, 
with universal prohibition, stares every- 
one in the face, and the sickest man of 
all those who face it is the born New 
Yorker. 

One recalls the little printed notice 
that swung before the central mirror of 
a Third avenue saloon bar recently: 

“Hush little bar-room, 
Don’t you cry; 
Yowll be a drug store 
; By and by.” 


2, Be & 
oe me ye 


° 
New Books Received 
Orders for any books reviewed in 

Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 

on receipt of purchase price with 

postage added when necessary. Address 

Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Ao. 

Erernart ProGress by Harold Rowntree. 
Chicago: Iaurence CC. Woodworth, 504 
Sherman St., $1.50. 

Accepting evolution as a scientific fact 
along certain lines, the author refers to its 
processes all manifestations of matter and 
shows that its laws apply with equal force to 
the immaterial world—that reason, conscience, 
education, virtue, democracy, patriotism, etc., 
are subject to them. While Mr. Rowntree can 
hardly claim this as an entirely new idea, his 
manner of presenting it is most engaging. He 
discusses in turn the universality of evolu- 
tion, the origin of organic life, the evolution 
of reason, conscience, standards of right and 
wrong. The volume is printed on white laid 
book paper, bound in boards, boxed. 


IrELAND by Katherine Hughes. New York: 
Friends of Irish Freedom, 1482 Broadway, 
25c. 

Ireland's case for independence in_ brief. 
Political, social and economic arguments are 
reduced to their tersest terms and presented 
with supporting facts and figures. The Eng- 
lish administration of governnfent in Ireland, 
the conscription act, Belfast and the Ulster 
question in general, Irish industries—the 
money she has paid into England’s treasury 
and Treland’s ability to stand alone financially, 
Sinn Fein origin, aims, methods and present 
status are discussed intelligently and in sim- 
ple language. 

Porms by Tris Tree. New York: John 
Lane Co., $1.50. 

First volume of poems by the daughter of 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, distinguished by 
a variety of theme and meter. Illustrated by 
Curtis Moffat. 


Sonnets of Herbert Scholfield. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, $1.50. 

Sonnets expressing the joy in work and the 
greater joy in spiritual growth, the knowledge 
of good done to others, written by a young 
man who emerged from high school with 
health broken, but who nevertheless found 
life worth living in an open-air workshop- 
school which he established in the mountains. 


NEWARK ANNIVERSARY PoreMs” edited by 
Ilarry Wellington Wack. New York:  [au- 
rence J. Gomme. 

In 1916 the city of Newark, N. J., cele- 
brated its two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary. In this volume issued in commemora- 
tion the modest statement ‘is made that the 
city’s age was not the cause of the celebration, 
but merely the occasion therefor. This vol- 
ume perpetuates it by a record of the official 
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eclebration ode written by Lyman Whitney 
\llen; the poetry of the pageant and masque 

ritten Thomas Wood Stevens; the prize 
poems, “The Smithy of G6d” by Clement 
Wo “The City of Heritage’ by Anna Blake 


Albert EK. 


other poems entered in the con- 


1 and ‘*‘Newark, 1916,” by 


fwombley; 
test or published in the Newark Committee of 
One Hundred’s official journal The Newarker 
distinguished authors as Berton Bra- 
lev, Ezra Pound, Edward N. Teall, Haniel 


essays on early influences in Newark’s 


by such 


Long: 
origin, early Puritan poetry, civic celebrations 
as 2 community force, a plan for a national 
anthology of .American poetry; conditions of 
the prize poetry contest, lists of the commit- 


tees, biographies of the prize winners, etc. 
In addition to its local value there is some 


ouite good poetry in the book. 


1914 by Field-Marshal French. New York: 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., $6. 

This is the complete and authoritative ac- 
count by Viscount French of the operations 
of the British armies under his command dur- 
ing 1914, including the despatch of the Brit- 
ish armies into France, the retreat from Mons, 
the battles of the Marne and the .\isne, the 
and tail of Antwerp and the first battle 
review of the allied 
Ina 


SIC 
of Ypres. There is a 
plans in the West at the close o £1914. 
chapter on the general subject of ammunition 
Viscount French. discusses the deplorable short- 
age thereof and the steps he took to arouse 
the Knglish nation to the imperative necessity 
of greater production even though he knew 
such steps would result in his own discredit 


temporarily. The book is dedicated to Lloyd 


George, “to whose prevision, energy and 
tenacity the army and the empire owe so 
nuch.” The introduction is by Marechal 
Foch. Frontispiece portrait, maps and index. 
Wouves by Alden W. Welch, New York: 
\lfred A. Knopf, $1.40. 

\ novel of Big Business, written by a busi- 
ess man. The characters are delineated by 


rather than psychology or description, 


hich of course makes very lively reading. 


QOcke Wonperrun Serves by Roland Pertwee. 
New York: Alfred A. 
\n entertaining novel for summet 
seeks diversion in the 


Knopf, $1.75. 

reading. 
youth 
Paris, then joins a troupe 


\ discontented 
Latin Quarter of 
ef actors and journeys to london, where he 
ineects a sweetheart and later a vampire, from 
vom he is reseued by his kindly old uncle, 
' 


then achieves success and happiness—an_ old- 
fashioned story but told in an interesting way. 


Tiit War ROMANCE OF THE SALVATION ARMY 
Grace Jivingston 


Lippincott Co., 


by Kvangeline Booth and 
Hill. Philadelphia: J. BR. 
21.50 
Iveryone has heard of the good work done 
the Salvation Army in the war. The Sal- 
vationists served our boys in all places and 
nder all conditions—at all hours of the day 
night, in the fog and rain or under shell 
re, in the trenches, in No Man’s Land, on 
the battlefield, in the field hospitals and huts, 
distributing hot coffee and doughnuts, a smile, 
song or a word of cheer. The boys have 
toll us of this work and of their own grati- 
| This book tells the same story 
\rmy side and tells of the 
illustra 


for at. 
trom the Salvation 
Numerous full page 


boys esponse, 


Campaicn by H. W. 
Henry Holt & Co., $5. 


Tuk DARDANELLES 
Nevinson. New York: 
The author was one of the few civilians who 
Witnessed the Gallipoli bombardment and_ its 
evacuation, In this book he gives a definite 
ccount of the campaign, which account John 
Masetield characterizes as “well ordered, well 
arranged, well balanced, eloquent and austere, 
careful and wise.”’ Special large scale maps, 
illustrations and an index add to the 


MANN 


: : 
mok's value. 


THe Boy Scouts Book or Stories edited by 
Franklin K. Mathiews. New York: D, Apple- 
ton & Co., $2. 


Selections from the best story tellers of 
Johnson, Mel 
Doyle, O. 


Tarkington, 


America—Owen 
Post, <A. 


Twain, 


neland and 
Conan 


Booth 


Davisson 


Henry, Mark 
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Hlanshew, and others 


Scouts by the 


Thoms W. 
compiled for the Boy 
librarian, the object being to inculcate a taste 


many 
chief 


for good literature instead of the dime novel. 
These are stories about boy scouts, stories of 
“wild West,’’ detective stories, 
stories. In each 


the sea, of the 


mystery stories, humorous 
instance the derivation of the story is given, 
affording the boy a key to more of the same 


kind. 


Frontispiece. 


THe Two Crosstncs of MapGe Swarve by 


Henri Davignon. New York and _ L,ondon: 


John Lane Co., 6-6. 


The story of a Selgian who gave 
his life to his country; 
English wife, the two being inseparable. Trans- 
French by Tita Brand Cam- 


young 
also the story of his 


lated from the 


maerts, 
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‘LHE Unpbyinc Fire by H. G. Wells. New 
York: Macmillan Co., $1.50. / 
The undying fire is the God-given some- 


tuing in each man’s heart which impels him 
ever to hope and to aspire to higher things. 
The theme of this novel is a spiritual conflict, 
made vivid and compelling by the keenly 
analyzed characters and the dramatic incidents. 
The novel is ‘“The Book of Job” retold in 
modern setting and terminology. 

ALL THE BrotHers WERE VALIANT by Ben 
Ames Williams. New York: Macmillan Co., 


$1 50. 


A shipwrecked brother long lost is found 
o7 an uncharted island, turned pagan, pirate, 
hunter. ‘The story of the rescue and 


hidden treasure, 


pearl 
the reformation 
tropic love, mutinies, and all that goes with 


involve 


a deep sea thriller. 
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Leonard Merrick, with an in- 
York: 


CyntHIA by 
troduction by Maurice Hewlett. New 
kk. P. Dutton & Co., $2. ; 


The Duttons are publishing a limited edition 
of Merrick’s works; this volume has a brief 
but highly appreciative introduction by 
Maurice Hewlett. ‘‘Cynthia” 
study of the emotional and professional ca- 
fortune and 


is ostensibly a 


reer of a young author whom 
fame both favored, but in addition is the de- 
lineation and analysis of a woman’s soul. 
There are twelve volumes in the series, en- 
author’s final correc- 
bound. Of 


Says: 


tirely reset, with the 
tions, attractively printed and 
the work of Merrick J. M. 
“There is no one with a greater art of telling 
making us 


Barrie 


a story, if that art consists in 
forever wonder what we are to find on the 
next page.” 








| be reduced 50°% 


Records: 


-FAMOUS-BARR CO. 


Entire Block: Olive, Locust, Sixth and Seventh Streets 
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(Concerted numbers excepted) 


artists, have authorized us to announce that all Red Seal Records that previously 
sold for $2, $3, $4, $5, $6, and $7, with the exception of concerted numbers, will 


REDUCTIONS OF 50% 


The Victor Talking Machine Company, having made new contracts with their | 


Victrola owners may now obtain records by Caruso, Melba and Tetrazzini, as 
well as many other noted artists, at prices as low as $1 and $1.50 | 
Here follow but a few examples of the wonderful values offered on Victrola | 
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Siciliana Song — From Cavalleri 
Rusticana - - = = «= 
For You Alone (Sung in English) - 
Love Is Mine (Sung in English) - - 
A Maiden So Fair—From Manon 
Lescaut oe a ae - 
Woman Is Fickle —From Rigoletto - 


RECORDS BY CARUSO-— $1.00 


Aprile - - - 
No. 87072 $1.00 
No. 87070 1.00 


No. 87095 1.00 Swiss Echo Song 


RECORDS BY TETRAZZINI 


Proch’s Air and Variations - - - 


$1.50 | 
- - - = No. 88306 $1.50 
No. 88307 1.50 


- No. 88311 1.50 





No. 87135 1.00 





No. 87017 1.00 








Goodbye (Sung in English) - - = 
Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark (Sung in’ 
English) a a aeoee. 


Dearest Name—From Rigoletto - - 





RECORDS BY MELBA 


$1.50 
No. 88065 $1.50 


No. 88073 1.50 
No. 88078 1.50 








The Celebrated Prison Scene From 
TROVATORE 


Sung by Caruso and Alda 
New Price $2.00 














Victrola Salon—Sixth Floor 
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Your Newspaper 





It comes into your home every day in the year. 
[It is read by millions of people. 

The women and children read it. 

The men go to it for their politics. 


Your newspaper comes closer to you than any other 
writing, speaking, teaching or preaching. The political 
Boss knows this. The big interests know it. 

That is why the newspaper press is pretty nearly all 
one way in our day. It generally manages to be against 
the people or blind and deaf and dumb on the questions 
most vital to the people. Because the owners of the 
press are not thinking so much of the people as of making 
the people see things their way. 

What is the most important thing in the world to 
every man, woman and child? Let’s name not one, but 
several things: 

The wages you get for your work. The house you 
live in. The farm that gives you your living. The store 
and factory where you struggle for livelhood. 

And what gives you the most worry and anxiety? 
The high cost of everything you buy. And high taxes 
make you worry. And that mortgage! Ah, what a 
nest of anxieties is that mortgage. And there is the in- 
crease of farm tenancy. And there is business failure. 

Your wages, your income, your living—can anything 
touch you more deeply than these? And it is just in 
these vital things that your newspaper falls down. Where 
do you find in the daily newspapers any helpful, constru c 
tive thinking about these things? What daily paper is 
attorney for the people in these important concerns? 

If you set out to think and speak about these matters 
your daily newspaper calls you an agitator. If you ‘start 
to form a party it abuses you and calls you a Socialist, or 
a Bolshevist. If you think your government in city, state 
or nation ought to serve you better, your daily newspaper 
hunts up some contemptuous epithet and thereafter you 
are tagged. 

And all the while it is the people who buy, who 
finance, who support this press which is against them. 

Is there any way by which the daily newspaper can 
be made loyal to the people—by which it can be what a 
great writer called it, “The Poor Man’s University?” 
Can the daily newspaper work for the people who buy it 
and read it? Can it be their fair, just, reasonable and 
helpful friend and adviser? Can we have a daily news- 
paper in town that will help to make that town a better 
place to live in—that will help to make ALL THE 
PEOPLE prosperous and hopeful and contented? 

_ Well, it is a big idea, but we think there is a way. 
What is more, we are making a demonstration to prove 
that the way is sound—that such a newspaper would be 
a money-maker from the word go. It is a subject of 
grave concern to every citizen. Write for booklet to 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER CORPORATION 


503-4 Bulletin Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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More Ibanez 


By Catherine Postelle 


It is great to lay hands on a book by 
Ibanez. Goldberg says 


“They are literary pro- 


Vicente Blasco 
of his books: 
jections of his dynamic personality. 
Not only the style, but the book is here 
the man. His pen, as his person, has 
been given over to humanity. He is as 
fearless in his denunciation of evil as 
he is powerful in his description of it.” 
Even in translation his stories are mas- 
terpieces of strength simplicity 
They are without adornment or affec- 
tation. He has something to say, some- 
thing vital, and he says it, pitching it 
off ringing from his anvil with a ges- 
ture of absolute truth. In his art the 
author is not visible. He speaks from 
behind the scenes, but with so authori- 
tative a voice that he warms by his own 
force his characters into living human 
His books have the effect of a 
must 


and 


beings. 
seismic shock 
rack to its foundations the centuries-old 
structure of Spanish tradition and so- 


whose vibrations 


ciety. 
ote 
° 


In “Luna Benamor” (John W. Luce 
& Co.) the newer faith of Christianity 
conflict with the old 
Love is the motive of 


is brought into 
faith of the Jew. 
the conflict, a pure and deep attachment 
between an ideal Christian lover and a 
young .and beautiful Jewish woman. 
From the first the struggle is hopeless 


—between the old, stifling, smothering, 


and the new, a babe in swaddling clothes 
crying for freedom. A creed, however 
worn out by lapse of time and change 
of conditions, vet holds with links of 
steel. The links of the old faith hold 
Luna in their mesh, love is sacrificed, 
and two lives wrecked. 

volume 


The other tales in the same 


have the same force and directness, and 


are among the first to establish the 
popularity of Ibanez in Spain. 
ote 


In “Blood and Sand” (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) Ibafiez reaches the height of 
delineation. The book is a masterpiece 
and brought him world-wide recogni- 
tion. In it the author makes a power- 
ful appeal against that old-time atrocity, 
the bull fight of Spain. With so dra- 
matic a theme Ibanez finds his own 
dramatic and situations, 
He strips the arena of its romance. He 
shows underneath the gold and the em- 


awakening 


broidery, the swagger and the smile of 
the slayer of bulls, a very pitiful piece 
of humanity, mad with desire for the 
daring and the danger, yet sick to the 
fear before each encounter 
He shows the spectators 


heart with 
with the bulls. 
debased and bestialized by the disgusting 
and appalling sights of the arena. 

“Seventy-two corridas!”” moans the 
young wife, Carmen. “Seventy-two days 
of terror, of vague superstition, think- 
ing that one word forgotten in a prayer 
may influence the fate of the absent one. 
Seventy-two seeing death 
lightly pass by his breast with every 
wave of a red rag he carries” 

The young espada is killed—they are 
all killed one day-or another—but the 
bull-fight was but half over. The bull 
was killed also. Another was being 
brought in. Gallardo had been carried 
out, his bowels hanging from him, but 
espada ready. “No one 
their seats. Poor bull! 


afternoons 


a new Was 


moved from 


Poor espada! Then noisy cries burst 
from the crowd, applauding the new 
spectacle in the arena.” “It was the 
roaring of the wild beast, the true and 
only one,” cries Ibanez, in his indignant 
protest this horrible national 
pastime that in the twentieth century 
continues to demoralize Spain. 


against 


J °. @. 
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Sinn Fein 


An Illumination, by P. S. 
Dublin. 


Sinn Fein: 


O’Hegarty; Maunsel, 


Sinn Fein is a policy which it is 
easy to understand and easier still 
to misunderstand. Those whe pre- 
fer to misunderstand it say that 


“Sinn Fein’ means “Ourselves Alone.” 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Herbert 
Samuel have both attacked it on this 
ground. “Sinn Fein,” unfortunately 
for them, does not mean “Ourselves 
Alone” any more than “God Save the 
King” means “God Save the King 
Alone.” It means simply “Ourselves.” 
The name was chosen to indicate not 
a policy of national selfishness but a 
policy of national self-reliance in 
contrast to a policy of waiting for the 
good-will of the British Parliament 
to make Ireland a nation. Even when 
the phrase, “Ourselves Alone” (“Sinn 
Amhain”), 
sense. It 


is used, it is used in 
has no. other 


Fein 
the same 
meaning than that it is upon the cour- 
age, self-sacrifice, unity and exertions 
of Irishmen themselves that the fu- 
ture of the Irish nation 
“The basis of the policy,’ Mr. Arthur 
Griffith, who founded it, has said, “is 
national self-reliance. No law 
no series of laws can make a nation 
out of a people distrusts it- 
self.” The spectacle of the 
men of a great Empire which has just 
added to its dominions Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, Palestine and immense tracts 
of Africa, taunting Treland with pur- 
a policy of selfish ambition is 
inspiring. 


depends. 


and 


which 
states- 


suing 


more ironical than 


Another popular misunderstanding 
in regard to Sinn Fein 
the belief that it is a policv of armed 
nothing of the 


aster 


arises fromm 
insurrection. It is 
sort. The insurrection of 
week, 1916, was not a Sinn Fein in- 
surrection, but a Fenian insurrection. 
\s Mr. O’Hegarty says, ‘of the seven 
men the republican 
lamation only one was in any sense a 


who signed proc- 


Sinn Feiner — Sean MacDiarmada — 
and most of the others would have 
obiected very strongly to being iden- 
tied with “Sinn Fein.” Luckily for 
Sinn Fein, however, the journalists 
and the politicians all spoke of the 
“Sinn Fein rebellion.” and the Gov- 


ernment arrested and deported Sinn 


Feiners and Fenians indiscriminately. 


When the insane harshness” with 
which the leaders of the rebellion 
were treated produced a _ reaction in 


Ireland, it was to Sinn Fein that the 
people turned in their anger and re- 
sentment. Fenianism was, after all, a 
secret movement, a conspiracy, and 
it is not easy to organize a whole na- 
tion into a secret society. Secret so- 
cieties are disliked both by the clergy 
and by the middle classes. Sinn Fein, 
while sharing most of the ideas of the 
Fenians, had the advantage of being 
an open movement, which a priest or 
burgess could join without commit- 
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ting himself to violent or impracti- 
cable courses. For Sinn Fein, it 
should always be remembered, had 
originally come into being as an al- 
ternate not only to constitutional Na- 
tionalism but to Fenianism. True, 
Sinn Fein differed from Fenianism 
only in regard to methods, while it 
differed from the Parliamentarian Na- 
tionalists on a point of principle. Sinn 
Fein did not say that the Tenian 
methods were wrong; it merely 
doubted if they were practical. It 
did definitely say that the Parlia- 
mentarian methods were wrong. Sinn 
Fein did not say that it was immoral 
to take arms against England: it did 
say that it was immoral for Irishmen 
to attend an English Parliament and 
to take an oath of allegiance to the 
King of England. Thus, though Sinn 
Fein may be called a passive-resist- 
ance movement as opposed to an ac- 
tive-resistance movement, it is easy 
to understand how it has come to be 
confused in the minds both of states- 
men and the public with physical- 
force Natonalism. The confusion has 
been greatly increased by the fact 
that, since the insurrection, the ablest 
of the  physical-force Nationalists 
have been content to work in the pas- 
sive-resistance ranks of Sinn Fein. 
Sinn Fein, too, accepts the tradition 
of physical force in the past, though 
it does not advocate it in the pres- 
ent. It will be seen that, if Sinn 
Fein turns aside from physical force, 
it is not for Tolstoyan reasons. If 
Sinn Fein objects to physical force, 
it is because it objects to failure. 

One remembers with astonishment 
the fact that the Sinn Fein policy, 
which has now conquered three- 
fourths of Ireland, seemed already 
to be dead and done for two or three 
years before the war. The Irish peo- 
ple, like Sinn Fein itself, are lovers 
of success, and at that time Mr. Red- 
Home Rule policy seemed 
likely to succeed. Irishmen, like the 
members of other small nationalities, 
have wavered a good deal between a 
policy of absolute separation and a 
policy of Home Rule. They have been 
passionately bent on winning their 
liberty, but they have not been fanat- 
ical in their definition of liberty. At 
one time they have been largely Re- 
publican; at another time, they have 
heen enthusiastic for a Home _ Rule 
Parliament. -arnell converted them 
into Home Rulers because he per- 
suaded them he could succeed in get- 
Unionist agitators 


mond’s 


ting Home Rule. 
always make great play with the ar- 
gument that Irish Nationalists are all 
separatists at heart and only consent 
to accept Home Rule, when they do 
consent, with their tongues in their 
cheeks. Mr. O’Hegarty apparently 
agrees with the Unionists on this 
point. It is a misreading of the facts. 
The Irish Parliamentary leaders, and 
their chief followers, believe in Home 
Rule within the British Empire, not 
because they cannot get separation, 
but because they believe that the po- 
sition of a free nation inside the 
British Empire would be best for 
Ireland. Parnell worked with the 
Fenians, especially after he had been 
driven out of the leadership, but he 
was clearly an anti-separatist. The 
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same may be said of Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. Redmond. These distinguished 
Irishmen were not hypocrites. They 
said moderate things because they 
believed moderate things. Similarly, 
the Ireland that followed them was 
a genuinely moderate Home Rule Ire- 
land. Home Rule at that time seemed 
a straight, smooth road to liberty. 
When it was found to be merely a 
road of insult and futility, barred by 
armed men under the direction of 
ignominious persons such as Gallo- 
per Smith (now Lord Chancellor of 
England), the majority of Irishmen 
began to wonder whether the steep 
and thorny way to an Irish Republic 
might not after all afford more hope- 
ful traveling. The treatment of the 
insurgent leaders after Easter week 
convinced them that the policy of 
England in Ireland was one not of 
co-operation but of conquest. They 
saw as in a sudden vision their coun- 
try being ruled by foreigners by the 
sword. The nation that has been 
haunted by this terrific vision and 
that can yet go on following moder- 
ate counsellors has not yet appeared 
on the earth. ' 


At the same time, we are inclined 
to think that the part played by Kas- 
ter week in the conversion of Ireland 
to Sinn Fein has been exaggerated. 
The European war did more, we be- 
lieve, to turn Irishmen into Sinn 
Feiners than the Irish Rebellion did. 
The leading statemen in the Allied 
countries all became propagandists of 
the gospel of Nationalism as opposed 
to the gospel of aggressive Imperial- 
ism. They declared that the war was 
a war on behalf of the small nations. 
and prominent men began preaching 
Separatism to small nations _ that 
had hitherto been 
with Home Rule ideals. 
of this propaganda, Bohemia is now 
an independent republic under the 
presidency of the ex-Home_ Ruler, 
Dr. Masaryk. Poland is also political- 
ly free to a degree that no responsible 
Pole would have deemed possible a 
few years ago. Similarly, Finland, 
which recently only desired its liber- 
ty inside the Russian Empire, has as 
a result of the war been proclaimed 
It will be seen 


largely content 


As a result 


a separate republic. 
that the movement away from Home 
Rulism towards separatism and _ re- 
publicanism is not a peculiarly Irish 
phenomenon. It has swept along with 
it every subject-nation in s.urope. One 
cannot preach a crusade for liberty 
without scattering abroad ideas of 
liberty. One cannot fight for libert: 
without popularizing it. Whether it 
was a result of the war or the propa- 
ganda, there is no question that dur- 
ing the last few years a far more ad- 
vanced philosophy of liberty has 
taken root in the imagination of peo- 
ples. The right of self-determination, 
of every people to choose their own 
rulers, is now accepted in an absolute 
sense by hundreds of thousands of 
thoughtful men and women who not 
long ago would have dismissed it as 
too far beyond the bounds of prac- 
ticability to be worth troubling about. 
In Jreland, as in Bohemia, Poland 
and Finland, the war was bound to 
produce just such an extension of 
the ideal of national liberty. Ji the 
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Sinn Fein policy had not already ex- 
isted, Ireland would have had to in- 
vent it in the course of the war, even 
though there had been no Volunteers 
in the country and no insurrection. As 
a matter of fact, the war las added 
in one important respect to the ideals 
of Sinn Fein. It has made Sinn Fein 
definitely republican. Before the*war, 
official Sinn Fein did not demand for 
Ireland a position of greater inde- 
pendence in relation to Enpland than 
Hungary had in relation to Austria. 
The rank-and-file of the movement 
were always republicans. The leaders 
are now republicans as well. 

Sinn Fein, however, as Mr. 0 He- 
garty points out in his able and vseful 
little book, is not merely, or perhaps 
even mainly, a_ political movement. 
It is an attempt to rebuild a nation, 
and its policy is even more construc- 
tive in purpose than separatist. Mr. 
O’Hegarty thinks of it as the child 
not of Fenianism so much as of the 
Gaelic League. To the Sinn Feiner 
the history of the past seven hundred 
years is the record the war waged by 
English kultur on Irish civilization. 
The death of Irish civilization seems 
to him an even more appalling tragedy 
than the death of Irish liberty. Hence 
he regards the foundation of the Gae- 
lic League in 1893 as a far more im- 
portant event in history than any- 
thing connected with the name _ of 
O’Connell or Parnell, or even of 
Wolfe Tone or John Mitchel. The 
Gaelic League began with the ideal 
of saving the Irish speech and cul- 
ture in the already Irish-speaking dis- 
tricts. Its vision has grown till it 
now dreams of an Ireland that has 
won back its past from the disasters 
of seven centuries, and tnat will re- 
new its connections with those 
sources of the national genius which 
have already given the world Irish 
legend, Trish music and Irish imagina- 
tive speech. Sinn Fein in the noblest 
of its aspects is but a Nationalist 
adaptation of the saying, “The King- 
dom of Heaven is within you.” It is 
founded on a belief that each nation 
has a sort of “inner light,” fidelity to 
which alone will save it. Tne Sinn 
Feiner is not, as some of his critics 
allege, opposed to the brotherhood of 
nations. He is opposed merely to 
the subjection of nations. He believes 
that the genius, culture and speech 
of every nation is worth preserving, 
and that to consent to servitude to a 
foreign kultur is a sin against the 
light. Thus his objection to the An- 
glicization of Ireland is not an ob- 
jection to Shakespeare or even to 
Mr. Wells. It is an objection to the 
destruction of Irish civilization. Most 
Englishmen refuse to believe that 
such a thing ever existed. One would 
have thought it would be impossible 
even to listen to a traditional Trish 
song without knowing better. 

It is casy to see how the belief in 
the equal rights of civilizations was 
bound to express itself politically as 
separatism. The Sinn Feiner believes 
in the right of Ireland to be a sover- 
eign nation in a society of sovereign 
nations. He would, no doubt, ac- 
quiesce in limitations of national sov- 
ereignty if the citizens of all the other 
nations did the same. But no one can 
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Are You a BOOKFELLOW ? 


You should belong to the Order of Book- 
fellows. Bookly activities for bookly 
minded people. Let us tell you about it. 


ADDRESS 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
5320 Kimbark Ave. Chicago, Ill. 

















FIFTY VOLUNTEERS 
WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


in a campaign for a Reconstructed Church 
and pation in the spirit which won the victory 
at Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such 
volunteers are needed at once in the liberal 
pulpits of America, and may be trained for 
efficient service at the 


MEADVILLE 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 


Autumn Quarter begins Sept. 24. Sum- 
mer Quarter (at Chicago) begins June 16. 
Summer sessions at the expense of the School 
at the Universty of Chicago. Liberal schol- 
arship aid. Traveling fellowships providing 
for further study at foreign universities 
available at graduation. 


Apply to 
Rev. F. C. Southworth, D.D., LL.D. 


President 
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understand Sinn Fein who does not 


that it 1s the 
Ireland is an historic nation with the 


see based on view that 
same rights to independence and self- 
expression that England or lrance or 
Bohemia has. It is because 


this that 


Serbia or 


Sinn einer 


he believes the 
regards abstention from the House of 
Commons as so important a part of 
The thought of 


of 


his programme. Lo 
the House 
swearing allegiance to 


fills him with the same horror as an 


ing to Commons and 


George 


King 


Englishman would have felt during 
the war at the thought of going to 
the Reichstag and taking an oath of 
allegiance to the Kaiser. ‘ie thinks 


that to do such a thing would be to 
drag his country under the yoke be- 
fore the eyes of mankind. That is the 
essence of the of 
view. Whether 
not, it is of extreme importance that 
Many writ- 


Fein point 


with it 


Sinn 
we agree or 
it should be understood. 
ers and speakers are content to dis- 
miss Sinn Fein as “lunacy.” It would 
be better to inquire what it really is. 
To dismiss as lunacy a movement that 
has captured the greater part of a na- 
tion—and not merely the fanatics, but 
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the average intelligent, cautious and 


peace-loving citizens—is to beg the ques- 
tion 

\s to what would happen to Sinn Fein 
Home Rule” constitu- 


if a “Dominion 


tion were granted to Ireland the proph- 
The 
that 


work 


ets differ. 
the 


mass of opinion favors 


belief the Irish people would 


accept and such a constitution. 
Would That, of 
course, is an entirely different question 
“Ought it to 
would certainly ensue great battles for 
the 

the 


dustries, for the creation of direct com- 


Sinn Fein survive? 


from survive?” There 


making schools) and universities 


Irish, for protection of Irish in- 


munication with the other countries of 
the Orthodox Sinn 
Protectionist 


world. fein is at 


present and may continue 
so even in a self-governed Ireland, but 
Labor (which is also in a sense Sinn 
Fein) may easily find itself in the op- 
posite camp on this point. These, how- 
ever, are problems for the future. Sinn 
Fein at present contains both reactionary 
and progressive elements, and as a parts 
it might conceivably develop in either 
direction. At present, it is neither Con- 
servative nor democratic, neither clerical 


nor anti-clerical, neither capitalist nor 
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PRACTICAL ART TRAINING 


Commercial Art, Crafts 
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Director 


ST.LOUIS SCH°oL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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laborist. It is an attempt to unite men 


of conflicting schools of thought on the 
common policy of rebuilding the Irish 
nation with Irish brains and hands, and 
of organizing the people to work out 


their salvation the soil of Ire- 


land. 
of the 
land 


own On 
In another respect, it is a denial 
to 
refusing 
asquiesce in English rule by 


Ire- 
to 
attending 
Parliament, entering the army, or rec- 


right of England rule 


and a policy” of 


ognizing the right of English-appointed 
judges to sit-in trial over Irishmen. It 
is certainly one of the most interesting 
political experiments in Irish history. 
From The London Nation. 
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Mind Reading 

(reneral Pershing is credited with the 
following: “I was standing near head- 
quarters tent when I noticed that a cer- 
tain captain who was standing near by 
had fallen into the habit, every time a 
private saluted him, of answering the 
salute with military precision, but fol- 
lowing it up with the words, ‘The same 
to you. Finaily I called him over and 
asked, ‘Captain, what do you say “The 
same to you,” every time you return the 
salute of a private?’ The captain grin- 
ned. ‘It’s this way, general; I was a 
private once, myself, and I know what 
they say under their breath every time 
they salute an officer’.” 


oteete 
ore 


“Every now and then somebody tries 
to send a baby through the post office,” 
laughed the clerk. “Heartless parents. 
Don't they care whether their children 
are lost or not?”—Il’ashington Star. 
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MADE BY 


HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


In Doubt 


About what to wear on any occasion, choose a pair of dainty, dressy pumps, and 
you may rest assured they will be the proper shoe for the occasion. 


AMERICA’S FINEST FOOTWEAR 

















American Art Textiles 
hy Mise Bowel 


“Thad that beautiful 
textiles are being made in the United 


no idea such 


States” is a remark heard 


in the art room of the public library. 


frequently 


The reason is that there is a fascinat- 


ing collection of silks and damasks on 
display there, loaned by Cheney Broth- 
ers, from their mills in South Man- 


chester, Connecticut. 


The exhibition embraces eighty-three 
pieces of cloth of beautiful quality in 
design and workmanship. The designs 


are made from historic ornaments: 
Persian, Chinese and Japanese, Byzan- 
tine, Saracenic, Gothic, Italian Renais- 


sance, French Renaissance, Jacobean, 
Adam, Portuguese and modern. 

The colors are quite lovely. There 
are rose, blue, violet, gold, yellow, green, 
many 
and the 
seem a little crude, but that is, perhaps, 


Some beautiful 


purple and red in combinations 


tones. In some colors may 
the fault of the period. 
in soft mauve colors and the other a 
rose colored Persian design, a Persian 
tapestry effect of trees and peacocks; 
two Chinese pieces, one a floral pattern 
in soft mauve colors and the other a 
charming conventionalized patter on a 
blue ground; a Byzantine scheme woven 
in changeable silk of purple and gold; 
an old gold Gothic piece and two re- 
productions of Portugese embroidery. 
The Renaissance designs vary in color, 
quality and excellence of arrangement, 
doubtless affected by the choice of the 
textiles reproduced. The reproductions 
of the Italian textiles are more interest- 
ing than the French. One piece after 
an Italian original might be considered 
the the 
a conventional pattern 


lovely shades of purple and bronze. 


nicest in whole exhibit. It is 


worked out in 
Two pieces of Italian velvet, one in 
green on a foundation of gold, so that 
the square wonderful 
sheen, and a beautiful red silk velvet 


whole has a 
on a foundation of gold, are remarkable. 
A red silk damask reproduced from an 
old altar cloth is fine, too. 

The French Adam 
designs are all true to their periods, 
for reproduc- 


Renaissance and 


and are unusually fine 
tions. 

Many of these examples have been 
developed from fragments found in the 
textile collections of the Metropolitan, 


Boston and Chicago Art Museums. 

The modern designs consist mostly of 
striped taffetas, interesting to imagine 
as wall hangings, furniture 
and cushions. Of the others, one a 
naturalistic from the trumpet 
vine, should offer a suggestion to our own 
designers, too prone to follow foreign 
models. Many motifs can be found in 
our wayside plants and flowers and uti- 
lized by American crafters. 


coverings 


design 


The exhibit of silks will be in place 
until the middle of July and is a splen- 
did display of an American art indus- 
try. 

of fe fe 


Customer—‘You label those eggs: 
‘Fresh from the country.’ Are they the 
same as I got here yesterday? 

Grocer“Yes, sir.” 

Customer—“What country do 
mean—China?”—London Opinion. 
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Marts and Money 


Optimism is the popular countersign 
these days. Prominent financiers are 
ringing the changes on it day after day. 
It comes trippingly from the tongues 
of steel, mining and cattle barons. The 
shoe-string trader smiles  fatuously 
whenever the beloved word strikes his 
tympanum. According to the oracles of 
confidence and prosperity, a big stock 
boom is just ahead of us, and cannot 
possibly fail of materialization. 

Fears of a recurrence of tight money 
are pooh-poohed. The midsummer 
strain is over. True, call loans still are 
quoted at 6 to 7 per cent, and there’s 
perplexing lack of time funds, but bank- 
ers will see to it that important bor- 
rowers are not seriously inconvenienced. 
Jesides, one can afford to pay 6 per 
cent or more when prospects indicate 
profits of 40 or 50 per cent within a few 
months. It’s thus they reason on the 
Stock Exchange. 

Hardly a thought is 
political and economic 
Europe, where, in the words of Frank 
A. Vanderlip, “the chaos in the circulat- 
ing medium is enough to make Europe 
seem like an economic madhouse,” and 
where “it will be impossible to prevent 
another horror of starvation in 1920, 
even if the ports are amply supplied 
with food.” The preachers of confi- 
dence have lost interest in the utter- 
ances of Vanderlip. They consider his 


given to the 
upheavals in 


rhetorical pictures overdrawn. Yet 
there’s unpleasant news from Central 
Italy, “Russia has walked into the 


night.” according to General Smuts, the 
reserve ratio of the Bank of England 
has established a new absolute minimum 


(14.3 per cent), sterling exchange is 
down to $4.51, or within a cent of the 
extreme low record of September. 


1914, when British and American finan- 
ciers realized the urgent necessity of 
$500,000,000 Anglo-French 5 
per cent bonds at 98 in the United 
States. The current price for these se- 
curities is 9714, the peace treaty not- 
They were quoted at 98 


floating 


withstanding. 
during May. 

The Federal Reserve Board at Wash- 
ington gives vent to decided!y conserva- 


tive or rather apprehensive views, «t 
least in so far as the money market 
and stock speculation are concerned. 


Additional violent inflation in values of 
securities is severely frowred upon. It 
is pointed out that speculation will pre- 
vent extension of adequate credits to 
needy European peoples and thereby re- 
act harmfully upon our foreign trade. 
Our high hopes of enormous profits on 
steel, metal, food, leather, motor, azri- 
cultural machinery and other exports 
will not be realized in full if we do not 
grant requisite loans to our foreign cus- 
tomers, whose finances are depleted and 
their currencies gravely depreciated 
when measured by the American stand- 
ard, 

A cable from London states that Sir 
Auckland Geddes, Minister of Recon- 
struction, “has informed Parliament 
that the Government has a draft of a 
trade policy prepared in every detail, 
and that the policy of restricting im- 
Ports is justified because it protects 
British manufactures and supports ster- 
ling exchange, and that he cannot guar- 
antee entire removal of restrictions be- 
fore September. 
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New York financiers, it is said, are 
expectant of large issues of new securi- 
ties within the next six months. The 
foremost proposition is the organizing 
of a corporation that is tu be entrusted 
with foreign financing, the grand total 
of which may reach $10,000,000,000. It 
is likely that the Government may be- 
come an active participant in the unique 
project. In such event, the public 
would undoubtedly be invited to sub- 
scribe to the securities to be issued, with 
interest rates varying from 5 to © per 
cent. The effects would be sharply 
reflected in Wall street prices, at least 
for a while. 


Steel common is up to 113%, a new 


high record since December, 1918. 
Crucible Steel common is around 116, 
the best price ever reached. In 1915, 
the top was 1097s. Holders received 
no dividends at that time. The first 
quarterly dividend, of $1.50 a share, 


was declared two weeks ago. The up- 


lift in this case was helped along by 


rumors of buying for the account of 
the General Motors Co. Similar in- 
tentions were ascribed to one or two 


other corporations, the stocks ot which 
have been ebullient features of specula- 
tion in recent times. 

Speculators are in a highly credulous 
fulfillment of 
the 
The 


mood, owing, in part, to 
some important 
beginning of the rise last March. 
notable gains in values of severai lead- 


predictions since 


ing stocks since the signing of te peace 
treaty were the im- 
moderate selling for short account by 
folks who had come to the conclusion 
that the event at Versailles should im- 
mediately be followed by general selling 
for both This notion had 


been strengthened by the daily letters 


consequence of 


accounts. 
the “ex- 
cocksure 

Stude- 


prominent houses, 


had 


of some 
perts’” of which become 
of an imminent 
baker common, which had recently fal- 
len from 12414 to 93, has rallied to 109, 
Noteworthy gains are shown also by 
Baldwin Locomotive and Republic Tron 
& Steel common. A dispatch froin 
Paris stating that billions of frances had 
been appropriated for reconstruction in 
the City of Nancy gave the immediate 
several points 


severe break. 


signal for the bulge of 
in U. S. Steel 
Steel common. 


common and Republic 


Copper stocks continue to hang back. 
despite the rising tendency in the metal’s 
quotation—now 19% cents for August 
delivery. It is regarded as certain, 
though, that 
this kind will respond vigorously, in the 
near future, to the substantial improve- 


ment in steel and motor departments. 


values of certificates of 


There are hints at new labor trou- 


bles in the mining districts, but the 
copper crowd is not troubled thereby. 
Indeed, the idea exists that strikes 


would be favorable factors, inasmuch as 
they should lead to speedy elimination 
of surplus supplies of. metal and an ad- 
vance of four or five cents additional 
in the quoted price. 

The Government has removed all re- 
strictions upon exports of gold and sil- 
ver, except to enemy countries and Bol- 
shevik Russia. Thus far, some $80,- 
000,000 gold has been sent abroad. No- 
tice has been given also that silver 
may henceforth be sold at the open mar- 
ket price, the fixed Washington figure 


of $1.01% having been abandoned. In- 
dia and China still are heavy buyérs of 
white metal. 

The foreign trade of the country for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, has 
been the greatest on record. The esti- 
mated $10,000,000,000. 
Shipments of manufactures averaged 
$265,000,000 per month for the first ten 
months. For the full year the amount 
is placed at more than $3,000,000,000. 

As a result of a Government estimate 
of 70 per cent for the cotton fields, the 
staple’s value continues to fluctuate in 
Lately, one day’s rise 


value is above 


startling fashion. 
amounted to one hundred and twenty- 
five points. That the statistical position 
is exceptionally strong cannot be denied. 
European wants of cotton are extraor- 
dinarily heavy. American consumers of 
cotton, wool, leather, and other indis- 
pensable staples may as well adopt a 
There’s as yet no 
High taxes, 


resignatory attitude. 
relief in sight from h. c. 1. 
currency inflation, individual and Govy- 
ernmental extravagance, the rising cost 
of labor, and some other incidentals of 
the modern joy of living combine to 
create a situation that in the end must 
have far-reaching influences upon po- 
litical affairs. 
P 


oe 
. 


Finance in St. Louis. 


Notwithstanding the advent of the 
dog-days, business quite 
large in the Fourth street market. Spec- 
ulative proclivities are not checked to 
the growing 


continues 


noticeable extent by 


any 
quest of funds for agricultural pur- 
poses. It is confidently assumed that 


there will be no real stringency in St. 
the next month or two. In- 
still have the prefer- 
They are expected to 


Louis in 
dustrial stocks 
ence—naturally. 
reflect the rising tide of industrial pros- 
perity in remarkable degrees. The de- 
mand for bank and trust company shares 
has lessened considerably. The buying 
of street railway issues has been cur- 
tailed materially by recent unprecedent- 
dime-novel at- 
been 


ed developments, with 
tachments. Brewery 

helped by hopeful opinionation concern- 
ing some aspects of the great drouth. 
One hundred and Independent 
breweries first preferred sold at 16 to 
16%. Forty-five Hydraulic-Press Brick 
preferred sold at 39.25 to 40; one hun- 
dred of the common, at 9.8714; fifteen 
International Shoe preferred, at 109; 


paper has 


sixty 
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fifty common, at 72.50, 


and fifteen Fulton Iron Works common, 


Scruges-V.-B. 


at 59. Of St. Louis & Suburban gen 
eral 5s, $10,000 were transferred at 49 
These bonds sold as high as 75% in 


1918, and well above St. Louis railway 


issues since 1900. 


Latest Quotations: 


Bid. Asked. 
Boatmen'’s Bank ........... 7” 136) 
Nat. Bank of Commerce... 135 136 
United Railway com........ 1 
do pfd, eine Vie bauer. lly 
MENS ET eect hae bres cba e eats 571, Kas 
St. ta 2 BON, Get. H6is<scss 50%, nly 
Fulton Iron com. 4 
Certain-teed com. Vipsines 15 is 
a a Serre tre 8S14 Ni 
POSCO*EMIN DH. PEG... <srvevscace i Ys 
og i re 73% ie 
Mo. Portland Cement....... $214 So 
International Shoe com.... 116 117%, 
Hydraulic P. B. com..... ; 10%, 17% 
Ce ED, Anon seuteseeeeeeees $254, 133, 
indinwoma Reli......sccces : 7% R14 
Granite-Bimetallic .......... 51y a 
American Sakery com..... 30 
BG. APO: CBr s disc ie snenave 51 


and Have Money 


O one really 

gets rich in a 

hurry. Wealth 
that endures is slow 
in accumulating. It is 
small sums regularly 
laid aside and put at 
interest. 


A Tiberty Bank Savings 
Account enn he made 
your beginning. and the 


dollar or more’ with 
which you start it will 
always be regarded as 
the foundation of your 
fortune. To-day is a 
good time to begin. 


Liberty Bank 


J. L. Johnston, President 
Broadway and Pine 
Resources &22.000,000 











to ask for them. 


O ANSWER your question, to advise 
you about your problems, to put our 
facilities (mechanical, statistical or 
personal) at your disposal—these are some 
of the courtesies we offer anyone who cares 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 


FOURTH and PINE’ ST. LOUIS 
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Answers to Inquiries. 

D. R. O'D., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Gas stock of Chicago is not a 
tempting speculation under existing con- 
remedial leg- 


Peoples 
very 
ditions. Company needs 
islation of a definite and generous char- 
acter. If it materializes, the price of 
the stock will go considerably higher. 
Company reported deficit of $1,366,000 
for 1918, and one of $1,700,000 for 1917. 
Present price of 517g compares with 
a low mark of 395¢ last year. The ab- 
solute high record, set in 1913, 
12934. The future status of properties 
of this class remains highly doubtful. 


was 


In case of encouraging news, P. G. 
may go as high as 75 and even 80. 
Used to be a very popular speculation 
in the good old days, when trafficking 


in valuable franchises was lucrative 
sport. 
Querist, St. Louis. — Pierce-Arrow 


Motor common stock had discounted 


_the passing of the dividend in advance, 


by falling from 615¢ to 53. Now quot- 
ed at 55%. Under present market con- 
ditions, a renewed and still more seri- 
ous decline may be regarded as unlike- 
ly. The public is extraordinarily given 
to the purchasing of motor issues, ow- 
ing, mostly, to the astonishing gains in 
values established in recent months. 
The company decided to omit the quar- 
terly payment in order to conserve 
funds for constructive purposes. Hold- 
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ers are therefore well justified in stick- 
As a rule, it 
bor- 


ing to their certificates. 
is much better to save than to 
row money. Putting back 
the property is a splendid bull point. 
B. O. M., Temple, Tex.—(1) Okla- 
homa Producing Refining doesn't 
look overvalued at 11%, present quota- 
tion. Sold at 13% recently. The low 
point since January 1 was 8 While 
stock has been a slow mover so far, 
there’s a probability that broad specula- 
tion may be seen in it before the ter- 
mination of present bull market. Com- 
pany has no bonds outstanding and: a 
considerable surplus on hand. Talk 
that it may be absorbed by some other 
company—the Sinclair, for instance— 
cannot be slighted altogether. (2) Bet- 
ter retain your Ohio Cities Gas. 


funds into 


and 


SusBscriBER, Denver, Colo.—Colorado 
Fuel & Iron has recently advanced from 
39 to 52%. In view of the improve- 
ment in the steel industry, high prices 
for coal, and 3 per cent dividend, an 
additional advance of eight or ten points 
would appear likely. While stock acts 
erratically at times, it must be borne in 
mind that its intrinsic value is increas- 
ing. The rising tendency in C. F. & I. 
general 5s and Colorado Industrial 5s 
is quite significant. Ultimately, the stock 
will be rated above 75, and that per- 
haps sooner than may seem likely at 
this time. 
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Municipal Opera 


The Municipal Opera Company begins the 
second half of its season this week with 
that universal favorite “The Mikado.”’ Though 
not originally scheduled, this opera was in: 
troduced somewhat as an experiment in at- 
tendance. ‘The audience for the season thus 
far, counting good weather and bad, has av- 
eraged about 4,200, while seating capacity of 
the theatre is 9,600. The principals, the 
chorus, the costuming, the seating are all that 
could be desired. Even the weather has been 
most inviting. The orchestra—the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra—under the direction of 
Mr. John McGhie, is a rare treat in_ itself. 
The municipal busses meet the cars at DeBali- 
viere and Pershing avenues and not the least 
satisfying part of the evening’s program is the 
open-air ride through the beautiful park. After 
three weeks during which the organization as 
individuals and as a whole has distinguished 
itself, it would be superfluous to comment at 


length upon its excellencies, but lovers of 
good music can spend a most pleasant eve- 
ning in Forest Park. The cast for ‘The 
Mikado” is as follows: 

PU PREG :sScscgasacsassocesevnsion dosstancenat Craig Campbell 
Pig Ua | Se ceaere sevseeeee----Carl Gantvoort 





eeneacestee’ Chas. Galagher 
Pe pam iiecihaes chcaschvceasisenabesaidssesnsveuasncaaeras Frank Moulin 
The Mikado esebensente 
Yum Yumn........... 


yendtetecee Blanche Duffield 
BME, HOM os casdéscssceadchsneysosesssaesoaces Caroline Andrews 
PRO ao icochspuivcscesncecusaxecauevnvecutventangpe Cereta Ross 
Fe ei sda scacktapscsviverciseaseataetseaoes Mildred Rogers 






7 
ore, 


foots 
Gentle Rebuke 

William J. Bryan says he is against 
the man who treats intoxication as a 
joke. “I mean men like a clubman I 
once met in Atlanta,” he continued. 
“This clubman and a party were just 
leaving the club when the footman who 
preceded them tripped on the steps and 
rolled clear down to the sidewalk. As 
he picked himself up, the rounder poked 
him in the ribs and cried: “William, 
you must be more careful in future. 
Don’t you realize that if you make a 
practice of going downstairs that way 
people will begin to think you really be- 
long to the club.” 


o. oe. 
ooeee, 


_ So Sudden 

In one of the California 
communities they have a dance once a 
week for the returned soldier boys. Al} 
the girls about town are on hand and 
all the boys from overseas are made 
Recently an interesting inci- 
dent transpired. He was a three-striped 
man and had danced with the same girl 
twice and they were exchanging con- 
“Are you what they call a 
native daughter?” he asked. “Oh, no,” 
she murmured, “I’m from Indiana. 
Hoosier girl.” The doughboy blushed, 
and stammered, “Why—er—I haven't 
any, unless it’s you.” 


suburban 


welcome. 


fidences. 
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He Knew Them 

“T told you,” said the merchant, “to 
mark this box ‘Handle with care.’ 
What’s this gibberish you’ve scrawled 
on it?” 

“That,” replied the college graduate, 
“is Latin for ‘Handle with care’.” 

“Huh!” How do you expect a bag- 
gage man to understand that?” 

“He won't, and therefore he won't 
get mad and smash the box.”’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Why We Beat the World 

The Wild Onion school-teacher lec- 
tured on the United States a few nights 
ago, to a large audience, reports the 
Hogwallow Kentuckian. In the course 
of his remarks he paid a glowing tribute 
to our country, and it is regretted that 
everybody in the United States was not 
present. “One reason we keep so far 
ahead of the other nations,” said he, 
“is because we are getting up and going 
to work every morning while the folks 
around the other side of the world are 
just going to bed.” 





Taken 


Norah was a new servant in the em. 
ploy of the Brown family, and she haq 
not been twenty-four hours in her place 
before she had the misfortune to drop 
a piece of roast beef on the floor 
Roast beef that has been used as a mop 
becomes just a little gritty to the taste 
and so Norah thought it a part of wis. 
dom to consign it to the garbage cap, 
“I think, Norah,” remarked Mrs. Brown, 
coming into the kitchen later in the day, 
“that we will have some of that roast 
beef cut cold for supper.” “Sure, and 
Oi'm sorry, ma’am,” responded Norah, 
contritely, “but the cat got it when Oj 
wasn’t lookin’.” “The cat got it!” ex- 
claimed the mistress, with a surprised 
expression. “What cat?” “Oh, save us, 
ma’am!” replied Norah in great con- 
sternation. “Ain’t there no cat?” 


me) 
oorenye 


Pop! 

Seldom a day passes that does not 
bring a laugh from Camp Kearny. One 
of the best was handed out by a dough- 
boy just mustered out. Seems the camp 
had several baseball nines, and rivalry 
hetween them was_ keen. Thus it 
chanced that a doughboy who was show- 
ing his girl about camp could not re- 
frain from pausing a moment where his 
company team was practicing. VPornt- 
ing to one husky who was. tirelessly 
pitching drops and outcurves, the lad ex- 
claimed: “See that fellow? Before long 
he'll be best man.” “This is so 
sudden,” cried the girl, blushing. 


our 


(Oe) 
omen? 


Sprightly Lass 

Billy Sunday delights to tell of the 
subtle criticism administered him by a 
Philadelphia girl for his informal method 
of preaching. The revivalist halted at 
the end of an impassioned harangue, 
rolled down his sleeves, put on his coat, 
and said: “And now, dear friends, does 
any one want to ask any questions?” 
All of the congregation were silent ex- 
cept the pretty girl in the front row. 
She said: “May I smoke?” 


*. 4%. 
opeeee, 
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A Distinction 


Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts is 
said never to be at loss for a telling 
reply. A friend tells of the occasion 
when the bishop, as guest at a country 
home, indulged in lobster and mince pie, 
not wisely, but too well. When he be- 
gan to feel more himself again his hos- 
tess ventured to kid him a little, saying: 
“Why, bishop, you surely were not 
afraid to die!” “No, madam,” he ans- 
wered solemnly, “but I would have been 
ashamed to.” 


2. Pa oW 
ooeenge 


Raising the Five 

“The dignity and decisions of the 
court must be upheld,” said the judge 
in addressing a class of law students, 
“but some mighty queer things have to 
be done to live up to this creed. Like 
a case I heard of in China. The prisoner 
had been arrested as a pickpocket and 
been fined $5. ‘But he’s only got a 
dollar on him, you honor,’ said the of- 
ficer who had made the arrest. ‘Oh, 
well,’ said the judge, ‘turn him loose in 
the créwd until he can raise the other 


, 


four’. 
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7 This banking institution is owned by 2,800 stock- 
ay, 
a holders. 
and 
< The management of the bank is vested in fifteen 
é aia fides | officers and sixteen directors, all of whom are 
sed if PEER: trustees for stockholders. Our directors represent 
us, ‘ ‘ , 
las fourteen different lines of business. 
The policies of The National Bank of Commerce 
are just as broad as its ownership and manage- 
om ment. We are here to serve the public. 
sh- Nee . 
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ry Large enough to serve any— What can we do for YOU: 


i rong enou o protect all. | 
Sith al The NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


‘is 


| | IN SAINT LOUIS 
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te ee — Capital, Surplus and Profits - - $14,000,000.00 
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| You Notice Just How CHIPPEWA BANK 
| * | 3801 SOUTH BROADWAY 
the Other Fellow S | | “ omalt the aceaunes of corporations, firms and individ- 
od i uals and promise to all every courtesy and accommodation 
Palm Beach Suit Looks 1 consistent with conservative banking. 
os F re ! | We pay 4 per cent interest on time deposits. 
whether it's properly pressed and 1 | i Savings Department open on Monday nights from 7 to 
it's immaculate—and wonder what | 8 o'clock. 
laundry he patronizes. Same with SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT $3.00 PER ANNUM 
him he notices your Palm Beach Capital Stock, $100,000.00 Surplus and Profits $90,000.00 | 


Suit. Never before have men taken | es 
as much interest in clothes. Well, | 

Hi | F. C. WOERMANN, Pres. M. A. M. Soc C. E. 

.¢ 





| the point is ! CHAS. W. MARTIN, Sec. Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E 
_ You, too, will like PHONE: Central 719 
” ° 
“The Cleanest Laundry - Woermann Construction Co. 


Hl ST. LOUIS, MO. 


i | General Contractors 
I | and Engineers 


| | ARCHITECTURAL and ENGINEERING STRUCTURES 











GRAND OPERA HOUSE 1 5-25 








Lindell 1695 Delmar 1144 NINE ACTS OF GOOD VAUDEVILLE AND PICTURES 
Show Never Stops—It A, M. to 11 P. M, Daily. 
Our parcel post business continues to grow. CAPPS FAMILY The Only Rivals of OLD TIME DARKIES Entertainers 


We pay return charges. LUNETTA SISTERS, Whirling Geisha Girls 
And Six Other Good Acts. World’s Latest News and Fatty Arbuckle Comedy. 
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[FOREST PARK _ THE BIG PLACE 


HIGHLANDS 0N THE HILL 
All This Week ‘‘MAKING MOVIES” The Great 
Motion Picture Novelty 
HIGH-CLASS VAUDEVILLE BAND CONCERTS 
SWIMMING POOL DANCING FAMILY PLCNICS 
Two Shows Daily in Theatre, Rain or Shine. Free Gate Till 6 P. M. 

BRING YOUR LUNCH BASKETS 





Busses from DeBaliviere and Pershing. Five Minutes’ Walk from University, 
Union, Maryland, Laclede and Taylor Lines. 
Tonight 


-- 8:30- -——and All Week 
THE MUNICIPAL OPERA CO. inci recccoce: “THE MIKADO” 


STAR CAST LARGE CHORUS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


GOOD SEATS 25c¢c-50c¢c ALL RESERVED 


Box Seats and First Six Rows, $1.00; Balance Parquet, 75c 
ON SALE AT KIESELHORST’S, 1007 OLIVE AND AT THEATER BOX OFSICE AFTER 7 P.M. 





at SPORTSMAN’S PARK 
TIME - - - 3:30 


Browns vs. Boston Browns vs. Philadelphia 
July 10, 11 euly ¥2; 13, ¥4,.15 


T ckets on sale at Wolff’s, Broadway and Washington 


BASEBAL 








The Problem Solved— 
“WHERE TO GO TO-NIGHT" 


*“CICARDIPS” 


High Class Entertainment Every Night 


Under Cover and Open Air Summer Garden 
A. J. CICARDI 


wen es ee 


High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 














Have 


Reedy’s Mirror 











follow you on 


vacation. 


Come and beat Send your 


Colonel Bogey on 
the course at Banff, 
nearly a mile above 
sea-level in the 


new address 
to the 
Circulation Department, 


anadian Pacific 
Cc Reedy’s Mirror. 


Rockies 


A sporty course—ozone that 











adds yards to your drive — 
— lofty peaks to give back- 
ground— the most luxuriously 
comfortable mountain hotel in 
the world — warm su!phur 
swimming pools — a golfer’s 
paradise in an alpine setting. 
Canada invites you. 


So Easy to Reach 


Ask for Resort Tour No. MRS | 
EK. L. SHEEHAN y 


Genl, Agt. Pass'’r Dept. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. 
418 Locust St. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


_ There is no more cooling, re- 
freshing and generally bene- 
ficial exercise than 
swimming 
It is an accomplishment very 
easily acquired under compe- 
tent instruction 


Messrs. A. LINDSAY and J. THOMA 


formerly instructors for the United 
States army, have been engaged by 
the LORELEI. 


Lessons by appointment and at 
reasonable rates. 








i -y 
Canadian f a 
Newspapers 


Large pool, clean water, comfort- 
able dressing rooms. 


LORELE! NATATORIUM 


Phone Forest 8936 4525 Olive St. 
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THE BEVERAGE 


he all-year-round solt drink 
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For business mon, professional 
mon, men of sports ~~ golf, 
bowling, tennis,shooting riding. 
For everybody, everywhere, 
tho year round. Bevo is hale 
rofreshment for wholesome 
thirst~~an invigorating soft 
drink. Ideal for the athlete 
or the man in physical or 
mental a to 
train and gain on. Health~ 
ful and appetizing. 
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VILL SILFS 
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Sold ovorywhere ~~ Families suppliod by 
grocer, druggist and dealer.” 
Visitors are cordially invited to inspoct our plant 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH ST.LOUIS 


Offices for Rent in 
SYNDICATE TRUST 
CENTURY BUILDINGS 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the Cily | 


EK. A. KENNEDY, Manager 


ae ’ . Wn . . re ’ . ~- ‘ —— 
Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building Telephones: Main 1735, Central 377-R 





